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No Meeting. 


There will be no meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association this summer. Prudence put on a 
chest protector and a stomacher and placed an extra 
felt sole in his shoes, and said, “‘ Let’s stay home.” 
That settles it. No doubt the difficulties looked 
formidable. At the same time the Association had 
a great opportunity to place the teaching profession 
prominently before the world. A little courage 
would have accomplished greater good in one sum- 
mer than argument could achieve in years. The 
determination to stand by San Francisco to the end 
would have blasted at least seventeen antiquated 
notions of schoolmasters and schoolmistresses out 
of existence forever. The pluck shown by the 
Chicago Teachers’ Federation did more to raise the 
just claims of teachers in popular estimation than all 
the scholarly reports of the N. E. A. taken together. 
However, there is no use talking of what might have 
been. The executive committee’s action is final 
according to the laws under which the N. E. A. 
operates. 

It is only fair to say that the executive committee 
was influenced in its decision by the letters received 
from members and directors, eighty per cent. of 
which are strongly in favor of abandoning the meet- 
ing entirely this year. A large proportion of these 
letters must have been written by people lacking the 
enthusiasm that would make the N. E. A. truly 
representative of the energetic teachers of America. 
At any rate, they cannot have long entertained the 
thought of having a convention, rain or shine. Per- 
haps thoughts of self were uppermcst. 

One director writes, “‘How can we expect San 
Francisco to entertain us at this time?’”’ Would he 
refrain from visiting the friend because forscoth that 
friend could not sing to him and sit with him in the 
parlor? Under the right sort of leadership the time 
of the convention could have been reduced to, say, 
two days; even one day would have been worth 
while; but the N. E. A. would have met any way. 
We would have brought comfcrt and good cheer to 
our s.sters and brothers and then scattered to spend 
the rest of our vacation elsewhere. 

Les Angeles did not wish to invite the Association 
because of a feeling of delicacy lest it should seem 
that she was taking advantage of San Francisco’s 
affliction. This is laudable! But suppose we had 
waited until San Francisco herself had spoken the 
final word and then received from her the suggestion 
to accept the hcspitality of her sister city, and 
come up for a day visiting. 

The president of the Association, State Supt. 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, of Pennsylvania, offers a 
splendid suggestion which has the true ring of his 
sincere self. He believes that the active members 
should contribute something toward the schools of 
San Francisco, and offers to contribute himself what 
the trip to the Pacific Coast would have cost him. 
Now that there is to he no meeting, this idea ought 
to receive prompt endorsement. To be sure, almost 
every member has probably been called upon locally 
or thru the various asscciaticns with which he is 
affiliated to give something. Nevertheless, every one 
will be willing to co-operate to have the N. E. A. 


offer some substantial aid to the suffering teachers 
on the coast. Practical plans for raising a teachers’ 
fund will be welcome. If nothing better is offered; 
how would it be to appropriate the $2.00 received 
from every active member this year toward the 
relief fund? What is your suggestion? 

CLE 


Dr. Brooks. 


The retirement of Dr. Edward Brooks from the 
superintendency of the Philadelphia schools calls 
attention to a singularly faithful educator. In his 
quiet, unassuming way, he has done more good for 
the schools of Philadelphia than the general public 
has any idea of. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has several 
times referred to the effectiveness of his tests. It is 
to these more than to any other one thing that the 
Philadelphia schools, as a whole, owe many of their 
undeniable excellencies. With as wretched a system 
of organization as the city supported until quite 
recently the superintendent was practically prohik- 
ited from directive power in the control of the schools. 
A more self-assertive man would have accomplished 
less. Dr. Brooks spent his whole strength in the 
service. He did not advertise nor make any 
“splurge.” He just brought things about that were 
worth while. Philadelphia is better for having had 
him laboring for her schools. The honors she accords 
him are to her own credit. 

263 


Our Capital. 


Now that the schools of the city of Washington 
are prominently before the country, there is an 
opportunity for some telling work. The remarkable 
results obtained in music have already been spoken 
of in these columns. Another phase in which the 
city may well take pride is the development of school 
gardens. Not that Washington is leading the way 
in a departure, for school gardens have become a 
recognized feature of common school work in civil- 
ized communities everywhere, but with Miss Sipe 
working out the problem, aided as she should be by 
the Department of Agriculture, it is pcssible that a 
standard of usefulness may be established for the 
whole country. The board of education does not 
seem to have a very exalted conception of what con- 
stitutes an efficient school system or else the move- 
ment would have had from it an enthusiastic sup- 
port at all times. The house of representatives 
is naturally a more uncertain quantity in matters 
educational. The news that a bill appropriating 
$1,000 to school gardens was lost indicates merely 
that the matter was not intelligently presented. 
The man who talked about the “‘pauperization” of 
children by the newer developments of the common 
school has lived too long. He belongs to a former 
generation. Playgrounds and school gardens supply 
more effective material for real education than the 
school-rooms with the most costly apparatus can 
ever hope to furnish. 

Next week THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will print an illus- 
trated report showing what has been done in school 
gardening at Washington in spite of indifferent sup- 
port from the people who should be the leaders. 
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Mr. Clark on School Organization. 


A recent number of the Congressional Record contains the 
verbatim report of a very interesting discussion of the ques- 
tion of teachers’ salaries in the District of Columbia. The best 
part of it consists of the remarks by Mr. Clark, of Missouri. 
He says: 


Mr. Chairman, the situation in this House to-day 
demonstrates what I have frequently asserted to be 
the fact—that the Congress of the United States is 
utterly incompetent to conduct the local affairs of the 
District of Columbia. 

We have pending here now four distinct proposi- 
tions as to how these school trustees shall be elected 
or appointed. The committee recommends that the 
commissioners of the district appoint them. The 
gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Foster] recommends 
that the supreme court of the District of Columbia 
appoint them. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Madden] wants the president of the United States to 
appoint them. Somebody suggested, altho the 
proposition has not been put into concrete form, that 
the people of the District elect the trustees; and, 
gentlemen, when you get down to the bottom facts 
about it, that is the only one of these propositions 
that has any common sense in it. [Applause.] 

I see the gentleman from Ohio, General Keifer, 
applauded that statement. I will give him a piece 
of advice and some information very suddenly. The 
gentleman has a bill pending here now to do what I 
have introduced a bill in three Congresses to accom- 
plish—to give these people local self-government. 
But you will be a great deal older than you are before 
you get that bill passed. [Laughter and applause.] 
I learned much by experience; my friend from Ohio 
will do likewise. I entered upon that crusade full of 
hope; but the longer I kept at it the more hope 
diminished, because the people who rule public senti- 
ment in this city do not propose that that thing shall 
happen—not if they can prevent it. 

It is commonly asserted that this is the best ruled 
city on the continent. I deny it. It is the worst 
ruled city on the continent. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.]| I do not criticise the commissioners. 
They do the best they can, no doubt. I inveigh 
against an evil system, for any system is bad that 
deprives people of their rights or relieves them from 
their responsibilities as citizens. The state of affairs 
that exists in the District of Columbia to-day, right 
under the shadow of the dome of the capitol, is the 
severest condemnation of our entire system of repre- 
sentative government that human ingenuity could 
devise. If I had my way about it, I would put the 
people of ¢ he District on a flat- footed equality, so far 
as home rule is concerned, with the rest of the com- 
munities of the United States, and they should work 
out their own salvation with fear and trembling. 
[Laughter and applause.] Give them back the right 
to vote; compel them to levy and to collect their own 
taxes and to disburse their own revenues. Then 
their ideas of economy will be much improved. Let 
them cease to be wards of the nation. Let them 
wrestle with the problems which influence their 
prosperity and happiness. It is not always a pleas- 
ant function to participate in public affairs, but it is 
a health-giving performance nevertheless. If Con- 
gress could be induced to attend to its own busi- 
ness and the people of the District could be induced 
to attend to theirs, we should all be better off. 

I congratulate the committee on bringing in this 
bill. It is not perfect—some of us want to perfect it 
—hbut it is a step in the right direction. In the last 
Congress the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cockran] 
and the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Foster] led a 
crusade to reorganize these schools, and I was their 
humble coadjutor in that work. We extracted then 
from the Committee on the District of Columbia, or 
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the Committee on Appropriations—whichever com- 
mittee it was that had the bill in charge—a promise 
that at this session of Congress a proposition should 
be brought in to increase the teachers’ salaries. 


That is what ought to have been brought in here, 
without any of these complications about reorganiz- 
ing the service. It is written that ‘‘the laborer is 
worthy of his hire,” and there is no class of laborers 
in the wide, wide world better entitled to a good 
wage, a fair wage, a living wage, than the school- 
teachers of the country. [Applause.] So far as that 
purpose has been accomplished in this bill, I am 
heartily in favor'of it. I do not advocate extrava- 
gant or excessive pay for the teachers, but good pay. 
The most unprofitable performance known among 
men is to employ incompetent teachers, and compe- 
tent teachers can be retained only by giving them 
adequate compensation. 

So far as giving the president the right to appoint 
these trustees is concerned, I am opposed to it. I 
think that he already has duties enough to discharge. 
They are multitudinous and multifarious. By the 
time he runs Congress [laughter] and makes 300,000 
appointments, and lectures “‘The man with the muck 
rake,” and educates husbands and wives as to their 
domestic relation, and roasts Federal judges for mis- 
carriages of justice—God knows they need roasting— 
and establishes peace betwixt warring nations, and 
polices the western hemisphere, and attends to those 
other things of which he seems to take supervisory 
interest, I think he will have enough of the white 
man’s burdens on his shoulders without assuming 
any more of them. [Applause and laughier.] I 
know that he is a remarkable man, in the very 
flower of his years; I recognize that he is a man of 
vast energy, a sort of human dynamo; but you need 
not expect to have that sort of a man in the White 
House forever and eternally. Suppose you put a 
man in there next time with only ordinary energy 
and ordinary powers of endurance, and then load 
him down with this new burden. It will be decidedly 
unhealthy for him. We are legislating for the aver- 
age president and not on the theory that we will have 
President Roosevelt with us till the end of the world. 

As far as the district commissioners are concerned, 
I happen to know only one of them, Henry Litchfield 
West, and, in my judgment, he is as fine a man as 
there is in the city of Washington—honest, intelli- 
gent, industrious, faithful; but the commissioners 
have enough to do if they discharge their legislative 
and executive functions in this town—because they 
exercise both. 

Mr. SIMS. And do not forget their social func- 
tions. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. And the social duties, 
and the oratorical duties, too, as the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Sims] suggests. To have the judges 
of the supreme court of the District appoint the 
trustees is the proposition which strikes me most 
favorably of these three, for I cannot get the trustees 
elected, as they ought tobe. It seems to me that the 
most sensible proposition actually presented here is 
the one suggested by the gentleman from Vermont, 
to have the judges of the supreme court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appoint these trustees. They are 
citizens here and citizens for life. In the very nature 
of things they become better acquainted in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia than the president of the United 
States does, altho it is certainly true, as the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. Madden] suggests, that the 
present occupant of the White House is very exten- 
sively acquainted with the people of the United 
States—too much so, as was demonstrated by the 
returns of the November election in 1904. [Laugh- 
ter.] But while he may have a larger and more 
general acquaintance, he has not as intimate ac- 
quaintance in the District as these judges have. 
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Dr. Edward Brooks 
Who has just resigned from the Superintendency of the Schools of Philadelphia. . 
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I do not intend to criticise the present school 
board. The gentleman from Vermont says he has 
no personal interest in the matter. I have. I have 
a boy and a girl going to school; and, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain, the teachers are efficient, the 
schools are most excellent, and my children have 
learned very rapidly; but evidently there is some- 
thing out of joint about the administration of the 
school affairs in this District. 

I do not know who is to blame in that long-drawn- 
out controversy which they had last summer, but I 
do know this, that to have a controversy about 
whether a certain man shall be superintendent of one 
of those schools drag along for four or five months 
in the newspapers every day is absolutely ruinous 
in the end to the discipline of that school, no matter 
who was right or who was wrong. In that case the 
pupils were against the teacher. In this last case 
that is on the boards now the teachers are against the 
principal. I understand it by ramor—if the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Cockran] will permit me 
to quote a rumor—I understand the fact to be that 
the boys in the McKinley school, and the girls, too, 
as far as I know, are enthusiastically in favor of that 
principal, whom eleven of the teachers have asked 
to have thrown out of there. The difficulty last 
summer could have been settled in a week and it 
ought to have been settled in a week. This 
controversy about the McKinley school could be 
settled in a week, and it ought to be settled in a week; 
and if the present system of appointing trustees in 
this city does not get a board that will work out 
results in a reasonable length of time, then surely 
you ought to change the appointing power. 

As far as the amendment of the gentleman from 
Tennessee is concerned—that is, to substitute the 
word ‘‘negro”’ for the words ‘‘colored persons,” I 
do not care anything about it. It is immaterial and 
inconsequential. It does not make a bit of differ- 
ence whether a man is called a colored man or a 
negro. One of those appellations is just as polite as 
the other. In the Roman republic they had an 
officer whose titular designation was censor morum— 
censor of manners. The other day the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Gardner] set himself up as 
censor verborum—censor of words—and now my 
friend from Tennessee is following the example of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

What I want to see done here this afternoon is to 
amend this bill, improve it, perfect it, and pass it, in 
order that the teachers of this city may receive the 
wages to which they are properly and justly entitled. 
[Applause.] 

EPO 
Art in the Public Schools. 

We have been whipped with the rod of satire and 
calumny by French, Italians, Germans, and other 
Europeans, says a writer in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, because of our lack of artistic possessions, 
and our inclination, apparently, toward nothing but 
the commercial in life. This was a blind way of 
putting the truth that we were young, were living in 
a largely undeveloped country, and were engaged in 
building our homes before we began the work of 
decorating them. But we have got beyond the 
hard-working stage. We have time to think about 
other things than winning the garden from the 
wilderness, constructing railroads, and fitting nature 
to the needs of man. Twenty-five years ago the 
idea of art collections in public schools was abso- 
lutely unknown, and ten years ago only a few art 
enthusiasts had grasped it; yet to-day it has adher- 
ents everywhere and opponents nowhere. 

Eight years ago there was not an art object worthy 
of the name in a local public school in St. Louis. 
To-day it is estimated that the value of the collec- 
tions installed amounts to nearly a hundred thousand 
dollars. The collections are, of course, largely com- 
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posed of casts and prints, but they are casts and 
prints of thé masterpieces of the world. 

In the Humboldt school there are some large 
reproductions of Raphael’s works, including the 
‘Marriage of the Virgin” and the ‘‘Sistine Ma- 
donna.”” The Jefferson school, with about 95 per 
cent. of its pupils drawn from poor Russian Jewish 
families, has the best equipped art collection of any 
school in the city. It has several hundred large 
carbon reproductions of the best paintings of medie- 
val and modern times scattered on the walls of 
school-rooms, halls, and staircases, giving every 
part of the old structure the appearance of an 
art gallery. A photograph, eight feet long, of Sar- 
gent’s “‘Frieze of the Prophets,” is a favorite with 
the Jewish children. 

In the Carroll school there are a large number of 
casts of the medieval period, including reliefs by 
Michael Angelo, Della Robbia, and Praxiteles. The 
Central high school has heroic size statues of Min- 
erva, Sophocles, and Cesar Augustus, and a splendid 
reproduction of the Parthenon frieze. In the 
Laclede school is a full-size reproduction of the 
Venus de Milo. 

Most of the collections in the schools have been 
installed thru the efforts of the patrons’ associations, 
but a great deal has been personally given by Mr. 
Rudolph Schmitz. 

PA 
Overworked Schoolgirls. 

In a paper published in a recent number of the 
New York Medical Journal, Dr. William P. Northrup, 
of New York university, takes up the subject of the 
strenuous life of our schoolgirls, with suggestions as 
to how the growing child may be assisted to meet it. 
He limits his inquiry to public school girls from eight 
to thirteen years of age. Dr. Northrup insists that 
the child should add daily not only to her stock of 
knowledge but to that of physical endurance. He 
asserts that in March the New York clinics for dis- 
eases of children and for diseases of the nervous 
system “‘receive a crop of worn-out schoolgirl-neu- 
rasthenics,’”’ and by way of example he thus describes 
a typical case of the ambitious student who is gene- 
rally the victim of the strenuous school life: 

‘She hurries home from school, is never late, takes 
a few minutes of outdoor play because some one 
has prescribed it, runs home, curls up, and studies 
hard till the evening meal. This meal she engulfs in 
the shortest possible time, slips off her chair, and is 
at her book again. She is the conscientious pupil. 
She studies until some one insists on her going to 
bed. . . . This audience can easily imagine several 
physiological functions impaired by worry and 
haste, and some daily needs possibly postponed till 
Saturday and Sunday They will wonder where the 
dweller in crowded districts may, in such strenuous 
life, snatch a few hours of tranquil daily recreation in 
outdoor sunlight. They may wonder how the 
nerves in this strenuous existence are to be daily 
completely nourished and rested. Alas! they are 
neither rested nor nourished. They fall daily further 
into arrears. They may drag on till early spring 
accounting. In March is the Feast of St. Vitus. 

“Tt is well to reflect on the critical physiological 
changes which our little student is undergoing be- 
tween eight and thirteen years of age. She is rapidly 
manufacturing new cells, she is building great addi- 
tions in bone, muscle, and glands, she is developing, 
training, and disciplining her cerebrospinal and 
sympathetic systems. She is changing her milk 
teeth for tearers and grinders, preparing for heartier 
food. She is further developing a new function, 
passing from infant life to maturity, experiencing a 
change of such critical magnitude that all nature 
appeals to the generous impulses of human protectors 
to lighten her burdens, to safeguard the best interests 
of the budding woman and future mother.” 
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Malnutrition as a Factor in Elementary Education. 
By Edith C. Westcott, Washington, D. C. 


John Spargo, in his book, ‘‘The Bitter Cry of the 
Children,” has taken a great step toward the solution 
of the most serious problem in elementary education 
in our poorer districts. To state a problem fear- 
lessly and fairly, so that its significance may be 
felt by the thoughtful student of education, and of 
social conditions as related to education, is to open 
the way for its solution. This Mr. Spargo has done. 

His study of the sufferings of the children of the 
very poor he has divided, very naturally, into four 
sections: I. The Blighting of the Babies; II. The 
School Child; III. The Working Child; IV. Reme- 
dial Measures. While the entire book is pregnant 
with suggestions for every student of sociological 
conditions, it is with the second and fourth sec- 
tions that this paper will concern itself. 

In his preface, Mr. Spargv makes the startling 
announcement of his surrender of opinions held 
and promulgated for years, upon the evidence given 
before the British Interdepartmental Committee 
by recognized leading physicians of England. Ac- 
cording to that evidence, the number of children 
born healthy and strong is not greater among the 
well-to-do classes, than among the very poorest. 

The modern Herod, then, is environment, not 
heredity. That Nature starts all her children, rich 
and poor, physically equal, that the theory of 
antenatal degeneration is wrong, that we have not 
to deal with the problem of heredity, but that each 
generation gets practically a fresh start, unhampered 
by a physically degenerate past, is a fact of tre- 
mendous sociological and educational import. 

Only after careful examination of all available 
evidence on both sides does Mr. Spargo accept 
this theory that the problem of physical degenera- 
tion is wholly post-natal. Having accepted it, 
he makes it the base upon which he builds his entire 
discussion of the cruel wrongs to childhood, growing 
out of extreme poverty. 

By a very careful analysis of the principal avail- 
able data, Mr. Robert Hunter, author of “‘ Poverty,” 
arrives at the conclusion that there are in the 
United States not less than 2,000,000 children 
between the ages of 5 and 14 years, who are under- 
fed, badly housed, and under-clad. That is to say, 
nearly 12 per cent. of the total number of children in 
that age period (the period of maximum attend- 
ance at school, be it noted) are crippled in the very 
start, enchained by the debilitating, degrading 
thraldom of poverty. 

Mr. Spargo draws attention again and again 
to the importance of distinguishing between the 
absolutely starving child, fainting for lack of food, 
and brought by mercifully quick stages to the end 
of its wretched life, and the child whose whole 
physical, moral, and mental life is stunted and 
deformed by malnutrition. Diet that may satisfy 
the abnormal cravings of a stomach that has never 
known wholesome or nutritious food, may prevent 
the child from owning to hunger, but leaves him 
anemic, nervous, and irritable, one of the dull 
pupils, who under the gibes of his cleverer class- 
mates, develops into the sullen and incorrigible. 

He places the utmost stress upon the importance 
of proper and adequate nourishment for the school 
child, and urges that the state, which has assumed 
the responsibility for its education, go a step farther 
and assume the responsibility for the proper feeding 
of the school child. Evading the question of the 
right of the state to undertake to educate the unfed 
or underfed child, there still remains the question 
of the large percentage of educational failures in 


every system of instruction, a question whose 
answer is to be found, says Mr. Spargo, in the 
human material, children chronically underfed, 
too weak in body and mind to do the work required 
of them. 

Too little attention has been paid to the relation 
of the child’s educability to his physical health and 
comfort. The board of education of New York 
city appointed a special committee to investigate 
this question of under-feeding in the schools in its 
poorest districts, with the surprising result that its 
report, based upon the testimony of school principals 
and teachers, showed only a very small number of 
children suffering from malnutrition. But Mr. 
Spargo, incredulous in the face of what he knew 
to be the conditions in many of the homes in the 
quarter where the inquiry was made, investigated 
the investigation, only to reveal a shocking lack of 
tact and sympathy on the part of many teachers 
conducting the inquiry, and the utter unreliability 
of the data collected. A single illustration will 
suffice for this point. To quote from a principal 
whose report was obviously misleading, when asked 
to explain his method of arriving at the figures, he 
said: <‘I went to every class and asked all of those 
children who had had no breakfast to stand up.” 

The futility of such a method is apparent to any 
one familiar with the average child’s shrinking from 
exposure of this distinction. Here, again, one must 
discriminate between those who have come break- 
fastless to school, and those, scarcely less miserable, 
who have broken their fast with coffee and bread, 
tea and bread, or coffee without other foods, and 
perhaps taken cold, as left by the parent before 


going out to the day’s work while the child was 


still in bed. An astonishingly large number of 
these ill-fed children, in some cases as many as 
eleven out of a school of forty, are provided with 
change to buy luncheon. 

As a matter of fact, the parents, in most cases, 
being away from home at work, the provision of 
wholesome food for the child’s luncheon is not 
possible in the home, and the breakfast of coffee and 
bread must be followed by the luncheon of pickles, 
half-decayed fruit, or wretched sweets from the 
push cart. Pitiful cases are cited of the revolt 
against nutritious and wholesome food by the 
child whose stomach is accustomed to this vile fare. 
One child, in the last stages of exhaustion from hun- 
ger, when offered a cup of warmed milk and a chicken 
sandwich, made an effort to eat the delicacies, but 
was seized with vomiting, and finally begged a 
piece of bread, which it devoured ravenously. It 
is a sad fact that in the majority of cases where 
children have been under-fed, the stomach is too 
weak by reason of hunger and malnutrition to 
digest even such simple foods as eggs and milk. 
They crave their accustomed diet of coffee, bread 
and pickles, and turn with loathing from the good 
soup or milk porridge provided at the free breakfast 
stations. Any effort to educate hungry, physically 
weak, and ill-developed children, is, to quote Mr. 
Spargo, “‘futile from the standpoint of education, 
and brutal from the standpoint of the child.” 

Mr. Spargo cites case after case where, both in 
the United States and in Europe, the state has 
undertaken experiments in feeding the school child. 
‘“‘These various experiments” (to quote from page 
117 of ‘‘The Bitter Cry of the Children’’), ‘‘demon- 
strate beyond question that under-feeding is respon- 
sible for much of the mental degeneracy among 
school children and the resulting failure of so many 
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of them to profit by the education which we provide 
for them. More than that, they point unerringly 
to the remedy.” 

Summarizing, briefly, the results of this investi- 
gation, the problem of poverty as it affects schcol 
children may be stated in a few lines. All the 
data available tends to show that not less than 
2,000,000 children of school age are the victims of 
poverty which denies them common necessities, 
particularly adequate nourishment. As a_ result 
of this privation they are far inferior in physical 
development to their more fortunate fellows. Ths 
inferiority in physique, in turn, is responsible for 
much mental and moral degeneration. Such chil- 
dren are in very many cases incapable of successful 
mental effort, and much of our national expenditure 
for education is in consequence an absolute waste. 
* * * To the contention that society, having 
assumed the responsibility of insisting that every 
child shall be educated, and providing the means 
of education, is necessarily bound to assume the 
responsibility of seeing that they are made fit to 
receive that education, so far as possible, there 
does not seem to be any convincing answer. It 
will be objected that for society to do this would 
mean the destruction of the responsibility of parents. 
That is obviously true. But it is equally true of 
education itself, the responsibility for which society 
has assumed. Some individualists there are who 
contend that society is wrong in doing this, and 
their opposition to the proposal that it should 
undertake to provide the children with food, is 
far more logical than that of those who believe that 
society should assume the responsibility of educating 
the child, but not that of equipping it with the 
necessary physical basis for that education. The 
fact is, society insists upon the education of the 
children, not, primarily, in their interests, nor in 
the interests of the parents, but im its own. All 
legislation upon child labor, education, child guard- 
ianship in general is based upon a denial of proprie- 
tary rights to children by their parents. The 
child belongs to society rather than to its parents. 

Under the section of his book entitled “‘ Remedial 
Measures,” and in Appendices A; B, and C, Mr. 
Spargo gives in considerable detail the various 
methods of feeding school children which have been 
employed both here and in Europe. The system 
in vogue in Vercelli, Italy, where feeding has been 
made as compulsory as education, the children of 
all social classes being obliged to attend the school 
dinners as regularly as they attend the schcol 
class, is described. The French Cantines Scol- 
aires, the Norway system of free dinners to school 
children, the school meals served in several Swiss 
towns, are all presented with such convincing logic 
as to leave us no room for doubt as to the direct 
responsibility of the state for the adequate feeding 
of the school child. 

In gathering the material for his book, Mr. Spargo 
has drawn upon a wide range of authorities, all of 
unquestionable reliability. The wealth of his material 
leaves one with the conviction that his presentation 
is always conservative, that while his statements 
are in their very nature distressing, they are never 
sensational, but are, on the contrary, the candid 
presentation of facts. 

When we find the fortunate town or city which 
has no slum district, no poverty problem, no com- 
pulsory education law, no truancy officer, no need 
of charity organization, only then shall we have 
found the town or city whose board of education 
and superintendent of public schools may, with 
impunity, be indifferent to the conclusions drawn 
from Mr. Spargo’s study. His logic is convincing 
and irrefutable, and leaves us with Dauton’s clarion 
cry eternally ringing in our ears, ‘‘Ajter bread, 
education.” 
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By M. F. ANDREW, Principal 25th Dist., Cine’nnati. 


We may theorize as much as we will about the 
teaching of subjects in school: the enrichment of the 
course of study, the shortening of the course, what 
the high schools should teach, and a thousand other 
subjects; and it may all look well on paper, and the 
sound of these things before a body of teachers is like 
the music of the spheres. But after the applause is 
all over, and our friends have all told us how much 
they have enjoyed it, and that it was just what they 
believed, we have gone back to our work with the 
feeling that there is still much waste in education. 4 

Personally I am a believer in the enrichment of the 
course of study, the shortening of the elementary 
course to six years, the elimination of a great mass of 
matter found in the routine and grind of every-day 
school life. This sounds paradoxical perhaps, and 
yet there are many people who will see my point 
without a diagram. 

Some time after I commenced teaching, I became 
a pupil of Alfred Holbrook, one of the grandest men 
I have ever known. Ohio will never know, nor 
would our school men be willing to admit, how much 
he has done for the cause of education in this state. 
He has, perhaps, inspired more young men and 
women to go out and work than any other teacher in 
this country. When I say this, I refer to the boys 
and girls who have come fresh and verdant from the 
farm. From him came my inspiration to work. 

A little later the writings and sayings of Colonel 
Parker touched another chord which might be 
called that of investigation. Then I met the man, 
and to the time of his death I was proud to call him 
my friend. 

After this I had the great privilege of serving four 
years with Dr. Richard G. Boone in active school 
work. These four years mark the period when my 
educational ideas took form whereby I may claim a 
creed of my own. For the last fourteen months of 
this period I was his assistant while he was the 
superintendent of the Cincinnati schools. This ex- 
perience gave me such an opportunity to see the 
workings of a large school system of schools as few 
men are permitted to enjoy. Here I came to see 
things that convinced me that much of our work is 
without point, dead and lifeless. With this in mind, 
I began a series of experiments, some of which may 
be of interest to the readers of this journal. 

An experiment station is thought to be a desirable 
thing by the farmer, and our national and state 
governments have made provision for such. Why 
should we not have regularly established educa- 
tional experiment stations? 

My first experiment was made along the lines of 
arithmetic. In watching the work in many of the 
schools, I became convinced that half the time, at 
least, spent on this subject is worse than wasted. 
Sure am I that there is a remedy, and at some time I 
may suggest it. Just now I am trying to solve it in 
my own school, and like the doctor who practised on 
his own wife, if our boys and girls survive the ordeal; 
the plan may be patented. 

I once heard of a boy who said to his teacher; 
“You have taught me how to add, subtract, multiply; 
and divide; now will you please teach me when to 
perform these operations?” The first statement 
was no doubt well stated, but in our zeal to do so 
many things, I fear we sometimes lose sight of the 
thought side of arithmetic, very much to the detri- 
ment of our work Perhaps we miss it with the 
mechanics of the subject, also. 

The fundamentals should be well taught, but it is 
not necessary to spend years in doing this work. 
Rapid, running, stirring work, will do as much in 
thirty minutes as will a grind of an entire week. I 
started with pupils in the seventh year of school 
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with a written test, the work to be completed and 
returned to me within thirty minutes from the time 
of beginning. 

1 @+4=? 2 9—#=? 3. 8X$=? 4. F4+2=? 
5. 24+38=? 6. 3§—23=? 7. 44X34=? 8. 13+24=? 

It must be remembered that we have two sets of 
children in our schools. One set takes the English 
branches all day, while the others take German from 
one to two and one-half hours each day. The first 
four years the German-English pupils spend half of 
each day in the German language alone, while all of 
the other subjects must be taught in the remaining 
haf day. The next four years these pupils give but 
one hour each day to the German language, thus 
leaving our hours to do the work the English classes 
do in five hours. 

I first submitted this list to a German-English 
class consisting of 54 pupils, 37 of whom were taught 
by a woman, while the other seventeen were in a 
mixed class of 7th and 8th year pupils. Out of the 
entire number there were but 23 perfect papers, with 
1 imperfect paper. The average for the entire class 
was 80. Of the 37 taught by the woman, there were 
18 perfect papers and 19 imperfect papers, making 
her class average 84. 

Of the 17 taught by the man, there were 5 perfect 
papers and 12 imperfect papers, making his class 
average 71. 

I next submitted the same test to a purely English 
class made up of 38 pupils. From this class taught 
by a woman I got but seven perfect papers, with 31 
imperfect papers, and a class average of 71. 

I then submitted the test to an 8th year class of 
53 pupils, part of whom spend the one hour in Ger- 
man each day, while the others are all day in the 
English branches. From this class there were only 12 
perfect papersand 41 imperfect, withan average of 76. 

These pupils are supposed to be studying interest, 
commission, ratio, proportion, and what not, and 
yet they are not able to perform the simplest opera- 
tions in common fractions. 

But this did not satisfy me. I asked these same 
pupils to number papers for ten answers, in multipli- 
cation, and standing before the class gave the fol- 
lowing at the rate of one each half minute: 
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1 7X9=? 2 8X6=? 3. OX5=? 4. 6X7=? 5. 
5X8=? 6. 8X7=? 7.9Xx6=? 8 7X7=? 9. 6X5=? 
10. 8X9=? 

As soon as this was done I asked them to number 
for ten answers on the back of their papers, and 
taking the product in each case of these factors and 
the lost factor in each, write the other factor. They 
were given the same time for the division that they 
had been given for the multiplication, with the. 
following results: 

The 7th year class—purely English—of 37 pupils— 
in multiplication had 27 perfect papers, and 10 im- 
perfect papers, with an average of 95. In division 
the same class had 26 perfect papers, and 11 imper- 
fect papers, with an average of 93. In the German- 
English class of 46 pupils there were 26 perfect papers 
in multiplication and 20 imperfect papers, and the 
average was only 89. In division there were 27 perfect 
and 19 imperfect papers. The average was 90. 

In an eighth year class—part English and part Ger- 
man—the same test was given. Of the 55 pupils, 
40 had perfect papers in multiplication, and an aver- 
age of 94. In the same class in division 38 had per- 
fect papers, and the class average was 94. 

In a test for a fifth grade a few days ago, I asked 
the following: 4—34=what? The teacher returned 
the list to me with the statement that her class had 
never had anything like that. 

In the name of high heaven, what are we doing 
with children, anyhow, who get to the fifth year in 
school and cannot tell that the difference between 
these two numbers is one-half? They do know and 
they can tell, but the teacher in her notion of what 
should be done has not yet reached that step. 

But answering my own question, it means that we 
are teaching forms and forms only. It means, as 
Paul put it, that ‘‘the letter killeth.’”’ Oh, for the 
time when teachers will have come to such profi- 
ciency that prescription courses of study will be 
things of the past; when the children from Miss A’s 
school who come from a factory district will not be 
expected to do the same things “‘in the same old way”’ 
that Miss B’s will in the suburban neighborhood. 

Too much arithmetic? No, but far too much time 
fooled away in ‘‘trying”’ to teach it. 





Samples of First and Second Grade Manual Work in the Common Schools of Los Angeles, Cal, 
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Those Old Questions. 


By John L. Shroy, Principal, Whitehall School. 


I can see them yet, as I saw them years ago, staring 
at me from the right-hand page, with a look that 
seemed to sneer at my mathematical ability. Now, 
a boy can stand a great many things—ridicule, 
scolding, trouncing—because he can react in some 
way to each of them. If ridiculed, he can duck his 
head and smile. If scolded, he can wink his eye at 
his chum across the aisle. If trounced, he can kick 
and yell—and tell the boys afterwards that it didn’t 
hurt a bit. But to have a set of questions look their 
defiance while he must sit and try and fail, fills him 
with an impotent rage that cannot be vented on 
any animate thing in any reasonable way. 
* ¢ ¢ &¢- &£& &€¢€ &€¢ e& & SF F&F FE FO KF OF OF 

You, who as boys (or as girls) have met your 
mathematical Waterloos, know the feeling. I’ve 
been there, too, and when I see a boy throw down his 

encil and bang his slate on the desk, I know just 

ow he feels. Poor fellow, he has tried and failed. 
The dictionary of life contains few sadder words than 
these. A true teacher will not yell at a boy in such 
mental distress (does a true teacher ever yell?), nor 
will she send him to the principal. The boy’s heart 
is full and tear-drops would fall freely did he not 
deem them weak and girlish. What he needs is a 
hand upon his shoulder and a kind voice that says 
to him in a whisper, ‘‘ What! Have you trouble with 
that kind of question, too? They were hard for me 
when I went to school; but look a little more care- 
fully at that part, watch your division here and your 
addition there and I think you can get it.” Nine 
cases out of ten he does get it, a smile of joy tells of 
victory won and another golden link is forged for the 
chain that will bind his heart to yours forever. 
: eee 9s eo ee Se OE a a ae 

But to resume. Perhaps I was inattentive when 
the questions were explained. This is a natural 
affliction that some of you may have noticed in 
children you have taught. .It may be that they were 
never explained—that I was told to open the book 
at that page and do those questions. Memory is 
hazy on that point. All I remember about those old 
compound proportion problems is the fact that I 
drew a horizontal line on my slate and put some of the 
numbers above the line and the rest below the line 
and then cancelled. The answers were given in that 
dear old book (I call it dear because it cost me so 
much time and labor), and if by some fortunate 
distribution of numbers, I happened to get the given 
answer, I felt a joy that would have been outwardly 
expressed by throwing up my hat and yelling had I 
been anywhere else than in the school-room. After 
getting the answer I would commit the numbers in 
the denominator; for in those times we were sent to 
the board every day to do a question and explain it, 
and I wanted to be sure that I could set it down 
correctly. You know, if you are sure of those in the 
denominator you can put the rest in the numerator 
and Q. E. D., also presto, the answer is yours. When 
I had explained the question and had taken my seat 
it was with a conscientious feeling that my teacher 
ought to say, ‘“‘Well done, John. I am glad to find 
an improvement in your work.” Proud moment! 
But a marble monument upon a pedestal of clay, 
of which unstable fact she was just as innocent as I. 
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But if it didn’t happen to come out right! Ah, 
trial and tribulation! I would then play a kind of 
“Hickory, dickory, dock” with those numbers—up 
and down, up and down, until the result of the can- 
cellation would be the given answer. And the sad 
fact about the whole thing was that I somehow got 
the impression that compound proportion was some- 


thing that no one knew much about. It was a kind 
of guessing game, in which a body kept on guessing 
until he got the answer that the man who made the 
book said was right. 

Later on I learned the method that calls the answer 
x, puts it and its brother as the first couplet and puts 
all the other members of the family after the equals 
in such positions as to show whether they vary 
directly or indirectly with the first couplet. There 
were some evidences of reason in this method’s mad- 
ness, but I was never sure that I had them down 
right until I had finished the work and looked at the 
answer out of the corner of my right eye. 
* * + = & = = Ee SF ER EF KE KF SF SF 

Then came the Cause and Effect method. That 
was rational; it was comparatively simple; it was 
understandable, and the subject took on a new mean- 
ing. Before, I saw thru a glass darkly, but now face 
to face. Even now, after many years have passed 
away, I can recall with vividness the spirit of elation 
that possessed me for several days after I had learned 
the new method, and how I hunted up all the books 
that I had formerly used, and did the questions. I 
had met the enemy and he was mine; two ships, two 
brigs, ete. 
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When I came to teach the subject I found that 
there were some pupils who could not grasp either of 
the two methods that I gave them, so when I chanced 
upon a slight improvement to the Cause and Effect 
method, in an old magazine, I gave them that with 
the result that nearly all understood the subject and 
found pleasure in it. This was shown by the fact 
that they asked me to give them long, hard questions, 
without answers. Think of me, asking my teacher 
to do anything as suicidal as that when I first learned 
compound proportion. This is not a compliment to 
the teacher, but to the method which I am about to 
illustrate. The method presupposes a thoro drill in 
the principles of proportion. Special emphasis should 
be placed upon these two: 

1. Any number in the means equals the product 
of the extremes divided by the product of the rest of 
the means. 

2. Any number in the extremes equals the pro- 
duct of the means divided by the product of the rest 
of the extremes. 

Also, this fact, that all elements of time—years, 
months, days, hours—are causes and must always 
appear in the same column as the corresponding doer 
of the act. 

Let us try, by this method, a question of the sim- 
plest form, without time. 

If 8 men mow 10 acres of grass, how many acres 
can 12 men mow? 


1st 2d Ist 2d 
; Cause Cause _ Effect Effect . 
8 men 12 men 10 acres xX acres 


As x is an extreme, the question arranged for can- 
cellation appears as follows: 
12x 10 
x=——=15, 
8 

Let us try another, using time. 

If 8 men can’mow 16 acres of grass in 12 days of 10 
hours each, how many days will it take 9 men to mow 
30 acres, working 8 hours a day? 

Remembering that the doer and the corresponding 
time must appear in the same column, the question 
becomes very simple. 
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1st 2d 1st 2d 
Cause Cause Effect Effect 
8men | 9men | Il6acres | 30 acres 
12 da. | x da. | 
10 hrs. | 8 hrs. | 
8x 12x 10x 30 
Then x will=-——__-= 25 days. 
9x8x16 


Let us take one a little longer, but no harder by 
our method: 

If 54 men, in 28 days of 10 hours each, dig a trench 
352 yards long, 24 yards broad, and 14 yards deep, 
how long a trench 2? yards broad, and 1? yards deep 
will 112 men dig in 25 days of 8} hours each? 


Ist 2d Ist 2d 
- Cause Cause Effect Effect 
54 men 112 men 352 yds. x yds. 
28 da. 25 da. 24 yds. 2? yds. 
10 hrs. 8} hrs. 14 yds. 1? yds. 


Remembering that x is an extreme and that we 
must reduce all mixed numbers to improper fractions, 
also that we must invert fractions when they appear 
in the denominator, the question ready for cancella- 
tion is as follows: 


_ 112 x 20x 33x 352x5x3x4x4 | 
*=54x28x4x10x2x2x2x11x7 
The next kind of question is usually given under 
simple proportion, but it seems to me to be a com- 
pound proportion example. 


If 28 men mow a field of grass in 12 days, in what 
time can 42 men mow it? 


419,) 


1st 2d 1st 2d 
Cause Cause Effect Effect 
28 men 42 men 1 field 1 field 
12 da. x da. 


The solution is very easy. Answer, 8 days. 

In conclusion let us take one of a kind that is 
usually considered very perplexing. 

If 34 cats in 6% min. can catch 11% rats, in how 
many minutes can 3, of a cat catch 4 rats? 


Ist 2d 1st 2d 
Cause Cause Effect Effect 
8hcats zs cat 11% rats ¢ rats 
6% min. xX min. 
See if you can get 12 +4 minutes as your answer. 
* * * * x % % % % % % 


Some folks will say that this method is too mech- 
anical. Perhaps, but it seems to me that proportion 
is a short mechanical way of doing long questions, so 
the more mechanical we can make it, the better and 
easier it becomes. Some will say that all of the 
questions usually given under proportion cannot be 
solved by this method. Perhaps they do not belong 
there and can be solved more easily by other methods. 
Anyway, I think it is always a good rule to teach a 
variety of methods in the higher grades so that a 
pupil may select the way that appeals to him most 
strongly. It is, I think, better to permit a pupil to 
solve a question by a long method that he under- 
stands than force a short way upon him that will soon 
escape from memory and leave him helpless. When 
a pupil understands enough algebra to solve questions, 
and he comes upon an arithmetic question that is 
hard by arithmetic and easy by algebra, I think he 
ought to be permitted to use algebra. I believe he 
will gain more power and culture by so doing. 

This article was written in the belief that there may 
be some teachers who have the same difficulty with 
compound proportion that I once had. I claim no 
originality for the method. I borrowed it. If any 
one has a better way to do these questions or good 
~ of doing other kinds of questions, tell us about 

em. 
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Mrs. Rose Pastor Stokes Speaks. 


At the tenth annual meeting of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, at a session 
devoted to a discussion of the topic: “The Condi- 
tion of Working Women in the United States,” 
Mrs. Rose Pastor Stokes said: 

Much of the hardship of the working classes is consequent. 
upon the fact that they are obliged not merely to support their 
own families, but to contribute, whether they will or not, to the 
support of other families which live in idleness and luxury 
upon the products of the working people’s toil. It is the 
nearly universal recognition of this fact among the working 
people of our country that leads more than all else to strikes 
and industrial disturbances, to ill will, to class hatred, and to 
that craving for larger justice which underlies the socialistic 
program. 

The working woman sees, or, at least, feels, that excessive 
toil on her part would be unnecessary if the burdens of pro- 
duction were more fairly distributed and if waste prevailed 
less widely. Excessive hours of toil and consequent craving 
for relaxation and refreshment lead naturally to the seeking 
of gaiety or recreation after the day’s work is done, and con- 
ditions under which alone gaiety and recreation can be had 
by the average working girl in our large cities are far from 
conducive to the highest standards of living. Many troubles 
are caused to the less serious-minded working girls thru 
natural, tho foolish, attempts to imitate the habits and dress 
of those who live and dress extravagantly. 

The working woman knows that there is no true charity 
except where there is true sympathy. Even when charitable 
societies seek in as kind a manner as they know how to provide 
Telief for those genuinely in need, the methods which they 
sometimes pursue to ascertain the reality of the need are most 
harmful. 

The prevailing distinction that is commonly made between 
‘‘worthy” and ‘‘unworthy” applicants for relief, is most 
mistaken and unfortunate. No man or woman is so degraded 
as to be unworthy of aid to a better and worthier life. The 
relief must be suited to the sufferer, but relief of the right kind 
need never be withheld. 


Size of German Playgrounds. 


A most remarkable showing for the generosity of 
German municipal governments is contained in 
“Year Book for Popular and Juvenile Play” (a Ger- 
man publication). For every one thousand inhab- 
itants in the following named cities, there is set aside 
for each public playground a space specified in num- 
bers opposite each city name: 
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*Some Vital Problems in Fourth Grade Mathematics. 
By Lewis W. Hine, Ethical Culture School, New York. 


We have succeeded this year in making mathe- 
matics more real by utilizing some of the problems 
in other branches of school work. The main lines 
carried on have been: (1) review of the three funda- 
mental processes taken in previous grades and drill 
upon these and upon tables of weights and measures 
and multiplication table by means of original 
problems with application to new and old ones; 
(2) advance into long division; (8) work with dia- 
grams. The latter work has been very interesting 
to follow because of the help it has given to the 
other school work, at the same time it was drawing 
its interest from problems in the other branches. 

Early in the year diagrams of lunch compartments 
were needed by class teachers, and the pupils re- 
sponded by drawing diagrams of these to scale. 
This involved calculation of sizes, areas, etc., and 
careful planning in selection of scale for proper 
representation on the diagram. Then the school- 
room was measured, drawn to different scales, and 
the area determined. These activities soon ex- 
tended to measurement of dimensions and area 
of garden and beds and tennis-court. Some work 
in estimating distance and area was involved in 
this, and different scales used in representation of 
the same. The geography work has been especially 
helpful in giving vital interests to the mathematics 
work. Discussion of the size of Greece led to the 
representation of its area by building up a rectangle, 
using one square inch to each thousand square 
miles. New York state was represented in the 
same way for comparison. Then areas of the differ- 
ent continents were built up and compared, and the 
density of population graphically represented for 
comparison. 

Dimensions of and distances on the earth, to the 
sun, moon, etc., were used in review of linear meas- 
ure,—changing to larger and smaller units. Com- 
parison between the axis and circumference of the 
earth, then the same on orange, small globes, 
circles, etc., led to a generalization on the com- 
parison between the diameter and circumference 
of a circle or sphere. Reference to the influence of 
irregular coasts on commerce brought out measure- 
ment of the comparative length of regular and 
irregular coasts. 





*All rights reserved. 





In connection with the comparison between the 
climate of New York and tropical regions, the rela- 
tive areas covered by vertical and slanting rays 
of the sun were shown by a beam of wood cut 
squarely and on a slant, thus helping to chart these 
areas for more graphic representation. Then the 
difference in amounts of heat received by each were 
shown as explaining the chief cause for the greatcr 
differences in temperature. 

The question how distances to heavenly bodies 
are measured led to some vital work on the element 
of triangulation. The heights of globes in different 
rooms were measured by pupils by the use of stick- 
telescopes,—the triangles charted, height e timated, 
and compared with the actual height. Representing 
these on different scales helped in better under- 
standing of these problems and also interpretation 
of the map-work just beginning this year,—as has 
been true of all this diagram work. 

Tests were made to see how well it was under- 
stood by application to new problems and conditions; 
the pupils were given the distance between two ob- 
servers and the angles at which each saw a certain 
meteor, and were told to select their own scale, 
representing it by a diagram which would explain 
the height of the meteor. This was done with a 
small proportion of error. 

It seems worth while to share this work with 
other classes at the assembly period. In prepara- 
tion for this the class showed good appreciation 
in the individual topics written for the occasion and 
in the intelligent interpretation of the same at the 
assembly. (See photograph No. 1.) 

The idea of triangulation was then transferred 
from a vertical to a horizontal plane. Distances 
were estimated in the school-room and from the 
roof to a distant building by use of the surveyor’s 
transit. 

Then a more pretentious task was begun. First 
the question was raised whether it would be possible 
for us to measure the distance across the Hudson 
river. The anticipated difficulties and the steps 
in the process were discussed in detail, and one 
afternoon the class took the transit down to the 
river bank, selected a suitable spot, located and 
measured the base-line, sighted on an object on the 
other side of the river, found the angles at the 
ends of the base-line, and went back to school 





No, 1.—Explaining to the Assembly how we measure distance to the moon. 
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with abundant material for sev- 
eral lessons, having made a real 
application of the principles they 
had been working with. (See 
photograph No. 2.) We are now 
launched upon a project which 
came out of the study of the use 
of maps by early explorers, as 
the children have been asking 
how maps are made. A few 
lessons in the park, charting a 
small area in a simple way, will 
clear this matter in their minds. 
Altho this work has taken 
time, we feel that many things 
have been accomplished by it. 
First, the pupils have been 
helped to realize the meaning of 














a diagram and to understand the 
use of different sca’es, which have 
been of great value in the ele- 
mentary map-work begun in this grade. Then the 
work has been more full of interest and meaning 
for the children by reason of this concrete work, 


No. 2.—Measuring the distance across the Hudson River 


and we have shown them how simple is the expla- 
nation of some apparently difficult processes if ap- 
proached in the right way. 





Educational Meetings. 


May 31-June 2.—Eastern Art Teachers’ Association, and 
Eastern Manual Training Association, New York City. 

June 12-15.—North Carolina State Teachers’ Assembly, 
at Raleigh. 

June 22.—MarylandiState Teachers’ Association. 

July 3-5.—Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association, 
Altoona, Pa. ! 

July 4-5.—South Carolina State Teachers’ Association, at 
Winthrop. 

July 9-12.—American Institute of Instruction, New 
Haven, Conn. William C. Crawford, Allston, Mass., secre- 
tary. 

July 9-13.—National Educational Association, Los Ange- 
les, Calif. Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn., secretary. 

October 17-19, Rochester, N. Y., Council of Schcol Super- 
intendents of the State of New York; E. G. Lantman, Port 
Chester, secretary. 

October 18-20.—Vermont State Teachers’ Association, 
Middlebury, Vt. 

Peel 25-27.—Maine Teachers’ Association, Lewiston, 
Me. 





Summer Schools. 


June—July—.—Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Boston, Mass. 

June-October.—Third Summer Session. Address New 
York School of Industrial Art, 27 West 67th street, and 215 
West 57th Street, New York City. 

June 4.—Four weeks, Covington State Institute, Coving- 
ton, Tenn. 

June 11-July 20; July 23-August 31.—The Normal School 
Quarterly, two terms, six weeks each. 

June 13-July 24.—University of Alabama Summer School. 
Address, University, Alabama. 

June 13-August 8.—Peabody College for Teachers, Uni- 
versity of Nashville, Nashville, Tenn. 

June 15.—North Carolina Summer School opens at Raleigh, 
N. C. State Supt. James Y. Joyner, president; Charles J. 
Parker, secretary and treasurer. 

_June 7-July 18—Fourth summer session, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence Kansas. Address the Registrar. 

June 16-August 3.—Ninth annual session, University of 
Texas, Austin. Address the Registrar. 

June 16-September 1.—University of Chicago. Special 
courses are offered to teachers. 

June 18.—Six weeks, University of Minnesota Summer 
School. More than eighty courses offered. Address Dr. 
James, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

June 18-August 17.—University of [Illinois. Address 
Thomas Arkle Clark, director, Urbana, III. 

_June 18-July 27.—Fifth summer term, Morningside College, 
Sioux City, Iowa. Wilson Seeley Lewis, president. 

June 18-August 17.—Earlham College Summer School. 
Address the president, Richmond, Ind. 

June 19-July 27.—Summer School of the South, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville. 


June 20-July 18.—South Carolina State Summer School 
at Winthrop. 

June 25-August 3.—Michigan State Normal College Sum- 
mer School, Ypsilanti. The faculty offer work in all depart- 
ments. Library and labratories open. Address L. H. Jones, 
president, Ypsilanti. 

June 25-July 27.—Special courses offered. Oshkosh State 
Normal School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

June 25-August 3.—Special courses to manual training 
teachers, Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago, Ill. Ad- 
dress, The Dean of Engineering Studies. 

July-August.—Special courses in painting and metal 
working atgeMarblehead, Mass. Address Frederick W. 
Coburn, 126 State street, Boston, Mass. 

July-October.—The Summer School of the University of 
Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 

July 2, beginning, Marine Biological Association of the 
West of Scotland. Teachers’ classes in botany; beginning 
July 23, in zéology. 

July 2.—Five weeks, University of Maine. Address Dean 
J. S. Stevens, University of Maine, Orono, Me. 

July 2-August 10.—Summer School at University Heights. 
Address James E. Lough, Ph.D., director, ashington 
Square, New York City. 

July 3-August 25.—Kindergarten Training School, 23 
Fountain Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

July 5-August 2.—Rochester Mechanics Institute. Ad- 
dress Wm. F. Peck, secretary, Rochester Mechanics Institute, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

July 5-August 15.—Cornell University Summer Session. 
Address The Registrar, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

July 5-August 16.—Yale University Summer School, New 
Haven, Conn. Courses in anatomy, art, biology, chemistry, 
commercial geography, education (history and theory), 
English, French, geology, German, Greek, history, Latin, 
mathematics, method of teaching, physical education, 
physics, physiology, psychology, public speaking, rhetoric, 
and school administration. Address, Registrar of Yale Uni- 
versity. 

July 5-August 16.—University of Pennsylvania Summer 
School. Address Prof. Arthur H. Quinn, director, College 
Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

July 5-August 16.—Summer session of Columbia Uni- 
Ma Address Columbia University, Morningside Heights, 


July 5-August 16.—Clarkson Summer School. For par- 
ticulars address Carl Michel, Secretary, Potsdam, N. Y. 

July 5-August 16.—Summer School, Teachers College, 
Syracuse University. 

July 9.—Beginning, Summer School of Drawing, Francis 
W. Parker School Building, Chicago, Ill. 

July 9-August 17.—Twelfth session. The Winona Summer 
School, Winona Lake, Indiana. 

July 7-August 17.—Academic courses. The Chautauqua 
Summer Schools, Chautauqua Institution,Chautauqua, N. Y. 

July 9-August 18.—Third annual session of the Summer 
School for Teachers. New Jersey Training School for Feeble- 
minded Girls and Boys. E. R. Johnstone, superintendent, 
Vineland, N. J. 

July 23-August 4.—New School of Methods in Public School 
Methods, Chicago, Ill.; July 5-21.—Boston, Mass. Address 
American Book Company. 
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Nathaniel Southgate Shaler. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF HIS FORTY YEARS AT HARVARD. 


By William Morris Davis, Professor of Geology, Harvard University. 


From the Boston Transcript. 


Professors are often known chiefly thru the subject 
that they teach, just as some kings are known chiefly 
by their regalia; strip the professor of his elaborated 
knowledge and he could’not‘be told from a plain man. 
But with Shaler it was geology that was made known 
thru him; leave off his geology and he was still a man 
of mark, as intensely individualized as the general 
run of professors are specialized, a man whom stu- 
dents flocked to hear because of the way he taught 
rather than for what he taught. This has been true 
for all the forty years that Shaler was at Harvard, 
for in the sixties, before he was thirty years old, he 
was already a striking figure, and even then had his 
personal following in the voluntary excursions that 
he led over hill and dale hereabouts, the party, to the 
number of three or four score, straggling out while on 
the road from point to point; for there were some 
who found the leader’s stride then long as it has been 
ever since, more than they could keep up with. But 
it did the party good to be stretched out. The 
Harvard man now in the White House, when he was 
here at commencement two years ago, meeting his 
old teacher in Massachusetts hall, said, ‘‘ You 
taught me to walk.” 

Shaler used to show us the interbedded slates and 
conglomerates now hidden in Chestnut Hill reser- 
voir, the glacial strie on the ledges, the erratic 
boulders on the hills, the surf working on the dike- 
split rocks along the coast. There were no required 
excursions in geology in those early days, and the 
voluntary parties were very popular, drawing mem- 
bers from all sides of the university. We were down 
toward Quincy one morning, probably to see the 
old trilobite quarry, and there came to a tidewater 
brook, too wide to leap over. The only near crossing 
was by a dilapidated fence, of which the boards 
reached half-way to the farther bank. Shaler 
showed us how to run across along the top board and 
to jump quickly from the end before there was time 
to fall. One frock-coated follower, whose courage 
failed him, tried to walk out instead of running; the 
board quavered and he fell over backward—of course 
he was known thereafter as John the Baptist—but 
the rest of us all passed over safely. This little 
incident has often seemed characteristic of Shaler’s 
prompt action and decided leadership. One might 
say that he had never been longer on the fence than 
when he ran so nimbly along the top board down at 
Quincy. 

He had had early practice in coming to decisions, 
for he grew up in the border state of Kentucky with 
friends both North and South. When the war came 
on he had to make up his mind which side he should 
take, and taking either side meant a break. He 
fought with the North and, like many another young 
fellow of those trying years, was hurried into man- 
hood. Ever since then he has taken sides heartily 
and fought for what he believed was right and best. 
This motive affected his scientific as well as his 
academic and social relations; he was in all things a 
whole-souled advocate, plunging into the midst of 
the fray, rather than withdrawing to the quieter 
place of the impartial judge. He was as outspoken 
in expression as he was decided in feeling; he always 
had the courage, nay, the audacity of his opinions. 
If his originality and continual inventiveness some- 
times led him to take new views when the older ones 
were crowded out of memory by the host of later 
impressions, it served no one in a discussion to recall 
Shaler’s earlier stand, for the change of mind was 


openly avowed and the new opinion was as heartily 
embraced as the old one had been; mere consistency 
was left for timider spirits. 


Shaler’s Manner in Lecturing. 


Shaler came to Harvard to join the band of young 
naturalists then studying under Louis Agassiz. In 
later years he often told the men of the younger 
generation about the fine spirit of work that pre- 
vailed in that early time, and he chafed under the 
routine and regulations which in the growth of the 
university had necessarily displaced the freedom of 
his student days. He had a year abroad, seeing the 
leading geologists of that time, as well as many classic 
geological localities of Europe, and on his return 
began in 1866 his career as a Harvard teacher, a 
career that must long remain famous in Harvard 
annals. In his long service he attracted to his 
courses in geology a total of some seven thousand 
students, a greater number, it is believed, than ever 
listened to any other college lecturer on that subject. 
For a time nearly every under-graduate came, sooner 
or later, under Shaler’s instruction. His lectures 
were less systematic than suggestive. He made 
little or no use of notes, and frequently introduced 
illustrations that came to his mind under the inspira- 
tion of the occasion—on the spur of the moment— 
rather than from a set of notes. 

It was once suggested at a scientific meeting where 
he had given an address on methods of teaching 
geology, that it was desirable to have at least some 
headings jotted down on paper so as to hold to the 
proper order of progress; but Shaler brushed away 
the suggestion with the epigrammatic retort: ‘‘The 
best place for headings is in one’s head.” In his 
skilful presentation of the more involved problems 
of his science he gave each item a sustained considera- 
tion, watching his audience the while, introducing 
illustrations in one way and another until the faces 
of his hearers showed that the desired impression had 
been made—a methed reminding one of nothing so 
much as the way in which a fountain holds up a ball, 
gracefully poised in the rising stream, yet turning this 
side and that, and exposing its every aspect. He 
constantly brought in items from his own abundant 
experience, and in such a way as to enrich his subject 
with a strong personal interest; like the impressionist, 
he painted the world in many bright colors, and the 
listening college boys, in their inexperience of the 
variety of nature, sometimes thought that he 
exaggerated or invented what he told. 

The names of rocks and of formations formed no 
great part of the lectures in his popular course on 
geology; it was the living, working earth that he 
taught, with examples of all manner of organic and 
human relationships which are conditioned by it; 
it was the wonderful revelation gained from the 
record of life on the earth thru the past, and not by 
any means merely a dry account of fossil shells and 
bones, that made his course in paleontology so fas- 
cinating. The wide reach of these themes and the 
vivid manner of their presentation tempted many 
voluntary hearers to Shaler’s lecture room. One of 
them once told him, much to his amusement, that he 
had heard the geological lectures were of varied con- 
tent, but that he had hardly expected that they 
would provide him with a cure for his grandmother’s 
rheumatism—and the best of it was that even so 
sporadic an item was legitimately developed from 
one of the lecturer’s topics; for he had been telling of 
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“The New York Central Lines 
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of their tracks, the 
speed of their trains, the 
safety and comfort of 
their patrons, the love- 
liness and variety of 
their scenery, the num- 
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their cities, and the uni- 
tormly correct character 
of their service, the New 
York Central Lines are 
not surpassed by any 
other system in the 


world.” 


Ask a ticket agent 





of any of these lines for 


The New York Central Lines take you from every 
direction to Niagara Falis 


information. 


A copy of The New York Central Line’s Four-Track Series No. 9, ‘Two Days at Niagara Falls,’’ will be sent free, postpaid, on 
receipt of a two-cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, Manager General Advertising Department, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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All the Way 


Along the historic 
Santa Fe Trail and 
to the Grand Canyon 
of Arizona Do @D 


















Take the Santa Fe. going 
tothe N. E. A. conventiun 
in SanFrancisco.July 9-13, 
1906. 


Only line under one 








M anagement, Chicago to 
California. 

It's the cool way in 
Summer. You travel a 
mile and more up in the 
sky through New Mexico 
and Arizona. 

It’ sthe picturesque way. 
You may see the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona. 

You mayvisit Southern 
California. ‘ 











You travel on a safe 
road, a dustless road and 
a comfortable road. 

Special excursions on 
certain days, via Grand 
Canyon, personally con- 
ducted. 

The round-trip ‘rate: 
Only $64.50 from Chicago 
—$59.50 from St. Louis— 
$52.00 from Kansas City. 
Tickets on sale June 25 
toJuly7,1906. Liberalstop- 
overs and return limits. 

Ask for N.E.A. folder 
and “To California Over 
the Santa Fe Trail.” 
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St. Louis, Iron Mt. & Southern Ry., Texas & 
Pacific Ry., International & Gt. Northern Ry. 


SPECIAL SUMMER EXCURSION RATES 


Through Pullman Sleeping Car Service 
Electric Lights 
RATES AND ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS UPON APPLICATION 


WM. E. HOYT, General Eastern Passenger Agent 


335 Broadway, New York St. Louis, Mo. 
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The best summering places for recuperation, rest, and 
pleasure are 


The Adirondacks 
Lake George 
Lake Champlain 
Saratoga Springs 
Sharon Springs 
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CALIFORNIA 
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Return limit, July 31 


JUNE 25 TO JULY 7 
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First-class round-trip tickets to San Francisco or 
Los Angeles will be sold at nearly half rates on 
the above occasions by the 


Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway 


Tickets will be good on The Overland Limited of 
this Company to San Francisco and Los Angeles 
via Omaha; The Pioneer Limited via St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, or The Southwest Limited via 
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via another? 
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For Teacher or School 


Lives of Great Writers Series 
By Tudor Jenks. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 4 
volumes. Each, $1.00. 
In the Days of Chaucer 
In the Days of ShakKespeare 
In the Days ef Milton 
In the Days of Scott 





A Little History of Colonial Life 


By George Cary Eggleston. In 2 volumes, | 
12mo, cloth. Each, $1.20. 
Our First Century 

Life in the Eighteenth Century 


Napoleon—_A Short Biography 
By R.M. Johnston. 12mo, cloth. $1.00. 


“Shovld be in the hands of teachers as a first-rate text- 
book, and of studeut; as a model of composition.”’— Boston 
Transcript. 


The Child Housekeeper 


By Misses Colson and Chittenden. 12mo, 
cloth. Illustrated. $1.00. Is the outcome 
of actual experience in teaching small girls 
to do intelligent work in their homes, using § | 
the materials and utensils there provided. 





Practical and Artistic Basketry. 


ov 


| 
6. Articles Made from Raffia. | 10. Coloring. 
| 





- Introduction. | 
: Satter in the Public | 
8. | 

| 


. Rattan Work, Mats, Baskets, 


. Common Willow Twigs. | 


+ The Only Book for Teachers and Schools. 


By Lavra Roxiins Tinstey, Former 
Princtpal in the Mtrneapolis Pudlic 
Schools. Wiilbe received with enthusiasm 


PRACTICAL 





& ARTISTIC 
BASKETRY 


by educational leaders who know the 
value of hand training. Four things 
specially emphasized. 1. Gooa forms. 2 
Harmonious decorations. 3. Skilful work- 
manshin 4. Use of native’ material. 
) Boards of Education, although unable t« 
buy material, would gladly put industrial 
work in the course of study if the pupils 
could gather their own supply from the 
field. With its aid the country school 
children will have an advantage over their 
city cousins in having the material at 
hand which they can use. 


CONTENTS. 


7. Combination of Rattan and 
Raffia. Kaskets of Various 
Shapes and Sizes. A great 
many Indian stitches used. 

® How to Make Baskets and 


Schoo 
3. Material—Imported and Na- 
tive. Other Articles from Native | 


Material. Cattail Leaves, 
Flags and Rushes, Straw 
Corn Husks, Grasses, Pine 
Needles. Palmetto, Cedar, 
2 | an illow Bark. 

ow to Prepare cad Maar- 9. Work Carefully Graded for 
acture. Public Schools. 


Birds’ Nests, Handles, Cov- 
ers. 


Braiding for different pur- 


ll. Cord Work. A very valuable 
poses, Hats, Bags, Piilows, | 


chapter, fully 1!lustrated, 
not in any other book on 


and various other Articles, 
basketry. 


both Artistic and Useful. 








NEW EDITION—JUST PUBLISHED 


The Later English Drama 


EDITED WITH AN INTRODUCTION 
BIOGRAPHIES AND NOTES 


By CALVIN S. BROWN 











This book presents in accessible form what has best been done 
in the field of English dramatic literature from Goldsmith to the 
present time. For this purpose the following six representative 
plays, all of which still retain a place on the stage, have been 
selected and carefully annotated: 


GOLDSMITH: “She Stoops to Conquer” 


SHERIDAN: “The Rivals” and 
“The School for Scandal” 


KNOWLES: “Virginius” 


BULWER-LYTTON: “The Lady of Lyons” 
and “Richelieu” 


A brief introduction presents an outline of the English drama 
from the time of Shakespeare to the present. Each play is also 
published separately, neatly bound in cloth, for students’ and 
school use. 12mo. cloth, 592 pages. Price, complete, $1.20; 
separately, 35c. each net. 





From Prof. GEO. P. BAKER, Harvard University: . 

“T have looked through the book with interest. I shall try it 
in a course which I am to give at Radcliffe College.”’ 

From Prof. W. D. McCLINTOCK, University of Chicago: 

“I have often felt the need of such a book. I feel sure that 
your book will be valuable to us. I am glad also that the plays 
are to be accessible singly.” 

From Prof. CHAS. W. KENT, University of Virginia: 

“T have been pleased with the careful editing Professor Brown 
has done. The book seems to fit into a niche, and, I have no 
doubt, will be of use in academies and colleges. 














Latest Fiction 


Interesting—Amusing—Dramatic 
Mr. Pratt. A Novel. 

By JOSEPH C. LINCOLN, author of ‘‘Cap’n Eri,’’ 
‘‘Partners of the Tide,’’ ete. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 

Mr. Pratt, clam digger, is confronted by two Wall Street 
men and their valet, who wish to lead the ‘‘ natural life.’’ 
They hire Mr. Pratt to help them do it. The result is 
astonishing. The love affair is equally delicious. Thestory, 


as simple as ‘‘Cap’n Eri,’’ is a delightful comedy of mis- 
understandings. 


The Voice of the Street. 
of Temptation. 


By ERNEST POOLE. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

A great singer, born in a tenement house and lifted from 
obscurity by a wonderful voice, finds his place in the great 
life of New Yerk. The gambling fever is in his blood. It 
is a story of temptation and conflict, of love and self-sacrifice, 
and of the feverish pulse of the metropolis ruled by the 
fever of chance. 


The Upper Hand. 


By EMERSON G. TAYLOR. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
In tae Squire’s house, ina New England village, there has 
been a tragedy in the night. Later a piratical seafarer 
appears and the village becomes a scene of strange adventure. 


Ghe Ancient Miracle. A Romance 
of the Northern Wilderness.  12mo, cloth, 


By JANE GROSVENOR COOKE. illustrated, $1.50. 

Full of the mystery and charm of a great forest and the 
love of a great-hearted people. The story is alive with 
fascination and witchery. 


A Story 





A. S. BARNES & CO., 11-15 East Twenty-Fourth Street, N. Y. 
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the way in which the winning of a new product from 
the’earth might spread its effects in the most unex- 
pectable directions thru the arts, and he had in- 
stanced among other things the medicinal value of 
certain preparations of petroleum. 

Many an old graduate tells, when he comes back to 
commencement, how much he remembers of Shaler’s 
lectures and how much the memory has meant to 
him, even tho since then he may have spent most of 
his days indoors keeping books. It was never 
Shaler’s idea to make his subject difficult, but always 
by intent to make it as easy and as interesting 
as possible; nor did he address his classes as if they 
were all to become geologists; he knew well that most 
of them would be in all sorts of other occupations, 
and he therefore showed them how geology would 
follow wherever they went. Furthermore, he appre- 
ciated, as some teachers do not, the manifold ignor- 
ances of the average student; he went down to meet 
him and brought him up. It must have been for this 
reason that his courses were so wonderfully educa- 
tive, if not always disciplinary. 

Many a Harvard man, coming here from a classical 
preparatory school, gained his first real knowledge 
of the outer world from Shaler, and gained a love for 
the knowledge, too, and memory of it that he 
treasures with a love for his teacher. One may 
indeed well believe that many a student remembers 
in the irrelevant distractions of later life a larger 
share of Shaler’s general teaching than he remembers 
of various other more disciplinary courses, whose 
very systematization overloaded them with details. 
And yet many members of the large classes that in 
recent years attended the ever popular lectures in 
“Geology 4” will feel a deep regret and even a sense 
of shame for their share in them when they hear of 
Shaler’s death, for they cannot fail to recall that in 
the utter thoughtlessness of youth they used the 
shelter of the crowd that the popularity of the lec- 
turer attracted to conceal their petty, unmannerly, 
unmanly misbehavior, repeatedly causing worry and 
weariness to a man three times their age, grown gray 
in the service of their fellows, and always their stanch 
friend. Many of these young fellows are now grown 
to be menjenough tomakeamendsfor their unthink- 
ing rudeness byfrank apology, andsurely they would 
not long have lost the opportunity that every com- 
mencement gave them of setting themselves aright, 
for they must have known with what warmth of feeling 
Shaler would have met their expressions of regret; 
but now they have lost that chance, and must make 
amend some other way. Perhaps some of them set 
the matter as right as it now can be, while they were 
standing in the long double line from the house to 
the chapel, when the body of their teacher was car- 
ried past them. 


The Division of Life. 


The present division of geology, with its three 
double-named departments, strongly equipped with 
teachers, collections, and laboratories, is in very 
large measure the outgrowth of Shaler’s initiative 
and activity; the chief exception to this statement 
being in favor of the collection of minerals which was 
formed by Professor Cooke. By far the greater 
number of teachers in the division are Shaler’s pupils 
or pupils of his pupils. If many of his students did 
not follow geology as a profession, many did and are 
now to be found all over the country. An engineer, 
lately called to advise East Indian capitalists on the 
exploitation of coal and iron in the Deccan, gained 
his first training here in practical mining work where 
Shaler opened a way for him. The American expert 
who has the widest personal acquaintance with the 
ore.deposits of the whole world is a Harvard man, the 
first to take’a*Ph. D. in geology, whose college work 
and early field studies were_guided by Shaler. 
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On one occasion a conservative in the faculty was 
regretting what he called the decadence of these 
modern days when a student might, thru the elective 
system, avoid all work that he did not like; President 
Eliot replied that we nevertheless still seemed to be 
holding our own pretty well, and instanced a state- 
ment made to him by Shaler shortly before to the 
effect that the United States Geological Survey, 
whose director is not a Harvard man, had that sum- 
mer sent a party of six men—or was it eight?—to 
Alaska, and every one of them was from Harvard; 
and he might have added that the same season the 
four government geologists working in the Black 
Hills were also Harvard men. Not one of these men 
but recalls Shaler’s influence in his studies. Yet not 
all who attempted a geological career could be en- 
couraged in it. Sometimes Shaler had to discourage 
a man because he could not stand the loneliness of 
work by himself in the field; and another because the 
dogs bit him as he passed farmhouses on country 
roads. There was often a touch of humor as well as 
an appreciation of human nature in such discouraging 
advice. 

His Varied Interests. 


Not less remarkable than Shaler’s influence on the 
growth of the division of geology is the variety of 
interests in which he has taken a leading part. His 
early studies were concerned with brachiopods, a 
large group of ancient fossil shells, while yet paleon- 
tology was a prominent part of his work as it was 
always of his consideration. In the same early years 
he made at the observatory a telescopic study of the 
moon, and in recent years he again took this theme 
with the aid of photographs; a magnificently illus- 
trated quarto volume, lately published by the Smith- 
sonian institution, presents the conclusions that he 
reached. The Geological Survey of Kentucky, his 
native state, was a weighty responsibility for several 
years, and in connection with his field work there he 
established a summer camp for students in 1875 and 
76, one of the early beginnings of what has since then 
been developed in the Harvard summer school, 
under the direction of a committee of which Shaler 
has always been chairman. The summer school is 
now larger in point of students than the college was 
not many years ago. Shaler was repeatedly called 
upon for expert advice regarding mineral properties 
in the South and West, and it was thru association 
thus formed with practical men that he was so often 
enabled to place his students in advantageous posi- 
tions. He was a member of the Massachusetts 
Topographical Survey Commission, of the Highway 
Commission, and of the Gypsy Moth Commission, to 
all of which he devoted much time and thought. 


He wrote easily, not often changing his first manu- 
script; he published many magazine articles and 
books on a wide variety of subjects. “Elizabeth of 
England,” a drama in five acts, written in blank 
verse, was written largely for his entertainment and 
distraction, at first with no view to publication. His 
more recent books, ‘‘ The Individual, ” ‘‘ The Citizen,” 
and “‘The Neighbor,” have a strong sociological 
purpose, and the last especially is to be commended 
for its bearing on our racial problems. He was an 
early president of the Geological Society of America, 
and a member of various scientific societies; but he 
did not often attend scientific meetings; he cared 
little to sit listening while others talked. He was 
actively and effectively interested in local politics, 
being affiliated with the Democratic party; and by 
reason of his wide acquaintance he was a valued 
counsellor in the office of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey where he more than once aided in reduc- 
ing Democratic objections to Congressional appro- 
priations. He set all sorts of things going in Cam- 
bridge: He was an active leader in organizing the 
Foxcroft (now Randall) Dining Association; he was 
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the first president of the Harvard Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation; the initiator of an effective departmental 
organization before any such subdivision of the 
faculty was officially established ; the inventor of the 
“departmental pamphlet”; the chairman of in- 
numerable committees; and it seemed fitting to all 
of us when he received an LL. D. as ‘‘naturalist and 
humanist.” 


Individual Peculiarities. 


Little wonder, then, that Shaler’s personality 
became more marked as years went on. It showed 
in his use of unusual words, not heard in the spoken 
language of any one around him, yet the words fitted 
well in his effective and picturesque speech; it stood 
forth in his handwriting which departed so widely 
from the conventional script as almost to furnish a 
new alphabet, yet a page of his manuscript was con- 
sistently uniform, a law unto itself, and as easy to 
read as any other current writing when once its signs 
were learned. His great breadth of interest, his 
unusual variety of experience, and his exceptional 
power of narration made him a center in every gath- 
ering; and when to this was added a warm hospitality 
there is no wonder that he gained an immense ac- 
quaintance which spread far beyond his memory. 

No one knows how many thousands of strangers 
and students have frequented his Cambridge home, 
first down on Bow street, later up the hill on Quincy 
street, where on Sunday afternoons in term time 
there was always a welcome waiting for the visitor. 
And yet, tho he made so many feel at home in Cam- 
bridge, he sometimes confessed himself still an alien 
there, holding after all these years to the ways and 
feelings of another community, and finding himself 
something of a stranger thereabout. During his 
later years he had great pleasure in retreating to a 
simple farmhouse on the Island of Martha’s Vineyard, 
where by gradual purchase he acquired a large estate. 
He often referred to the enjoyment he felt in actually 
owning a part of the terminal moraine of the great 
continental ice sheet of North America. He did 
much of his writing down there; and those who have 
had the good fortune to be his summer guests will 
remember how in his hours of exercise they roamed 
with him over the fields, when he often carried a hoe 
with which to root up weeds from the pastures. 

In personal intercourse nothing was so striking as 
the manner in which he could cap his companion’s 
stories or adventures with events from his own 
experience. The account of a remarkable adventure 
in sliding down a long slope in our Western moun- 
tains brought forth the description of the still longer 
slide of a Swiss climber whom he had met in the Alps. 
A young Frenchman, calling as a passing traveler, 
introduced some question about wool-growing, and 
was met with full information about sheep-raising 
on Martha’s Vineyard, where Shaler himself owned 
the largest flock in Massachusetts; not a very large 
flock, to be sure, yet still with the quality of a real 
maximum. A student reporting in the geological 
conference on some occurrence of mica was followed 
by Shaler in an impromptu description of the uses 
of that mineral, set forth with such vividness that one 
might have thought him a miner and seller of mica 
all his life. When returning from Europe a few years 
ago he slipped on deck and broke his forearm; the 
ship’s doctor set it, but Shaler criticised both diag- 
nosis and treatment, for as a boy he had helped his 
father set many a broken bone; he knew this kind of 
a fracture from that, and, sure enough, when the 
arm was examined by the help of X-rays at the in- 
firmary Shaler’s contention was shown to be right; 
the bone was broken again and this time set to his 
satisfaction. 


The Scientific School. 
Shaler’s great work in the last fifteen years was the 
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rehabilitation of the Lawrence Scientific school, of 
which he was an old graduate. He was made dean 
of the school in 1891, when Chaplin, who had begun 
its upbuilding five years before, went to St. Louis to 
be chancellor of Washington university. Nothing 
could exceed Shaler’s whole-hearted devotion to this 
task, and his absolute persuasion of the goodness of 
the work to be done; yet with all his enthusiasm, 
such was his keen practical judgment, that here, as 
in his management of the summer school, he never 
led the corporation into a deficit, not even in this 
recent era of deficits. In this duty as in everything 
else, the personal element preponderated. He saw 
to all manner of details himself. He met the greater 
number of the students individually, and whether 
the interview was for encouragement or for repres- 
sion, there was a very direct and immediate relation 
established, which the students felt and valued. As 
an individual rather than as dean he made personal 
calls on any member of the school reported ill, so 
that he might be assured by his own knowledge that 
the young men under his charge were properly cared 
for. The information thus gained was not used for 
disciplinary purposes, but the fact that personal calls 
were sure to be made caused a pretended illness to be 
very unpopular; and the sympathetic care thus shown 
brought forth expressions of gratitude from many a 
parent. The distribution of the loan fund, at the 
disposition of the dean, was looked after with such 
discrimination that the ‘percentage of returned loans 
grew to be unusually large. 

On one occasion a student called at the dean’s 
office in much distress; he needed a sum of money for 
a short period. The dean heard the case, judged it 
to be a good one, and lent the money; and not till 
afterwards did the dean perceive that he had not 
noted name or address of the borrower; a curious 
method of doing business, truly; but the money was 
repaid on the promised date. He was not a prose- 
cuting officer but always the student’s next friend 
and advocate. His warm-hearted trust in the young 
men endeared him to them, and when he helped them 
out of scrapes, rather than punishing them for getting 
in, the parents as well as the students were touched 
by his friendliness. The father of an alleged culprit 
who had been exonerated was so moved that he 
called on the dean and expressed his gratitude by 
presenting a couple of bottles of fine old Irish whiskey 
which were kept as trophies and further seasoned for 
some years in a drawer near the dean’s desk. But 
as ardently as Shaler would take the side of students 
whose cases appealed to him, no less vehemently 
would he denounce those whose deeds offended his 
sense of honor. Such fellows must sometimes have 
felt as if they were flayed alive when they came out 
from an interview in the dean’s office. 

He had much patience with students who showed 
any sign of promise, and none at all for those thru 
whose foolishness he could not fathom to a bottom 
of some sort of value. He once reported to the 
board that he had advised (to put it mildly) a youth 
of the latter kind to leave the school; and, on being 
asked what was the trouble with the boy, replied 
‘*Miscellaneous worthlessness.’”’ His interest in the 
young men and his admiration of activity and 
strength and courage, made him for years an enthu- 
siastic supporter of football; witness his inimitable 
speech of congratulation the night when Cumnock’s 
team made a round of the yard, after a victory over 
Yale; but latterly the violence of the game displeased 
him and he spoke strongly in the faculty against its 
continuance as an intercollegiate sport, until effective 
reforms should be made. He spoke strongly on 
nearly everything else, too, for the vigilance with 
which he examined all manner of things in the physi- 
cal equipment of the university was carried into the 
faculty meetings, where hardly a proposition was 
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made that did not receive either his support or his 
opposition, either one equally outspoken. 

He had no sympathy with the feeling so generally 
prevalent, of limited responsibilities, as a result of 
which so many college teachers leave to others the 
scrutiny of the arrangement of the fire apparatus, or 
of the selection of detours, or of the development of 
new departments; his interest touched all these 
things, and he expressed his interest by active par- 
ticipation in every discussion. He was frequently 
in conference with the president of the university, his 
favorite opportunity for such meetings being the 
quarter hour immediately following morning prayers, 
where he was a most regular attendant. One might 
set his watch by the time at which Shaler was seen 
crossing the yard in a line from his back gate to the 
chapel—he had little use for beaten paths of any 
kind. He was always punctilious in keeping his 
appointments at lectures, faculty meetings, and 
committees, and no less so in observing the conven- 
tions of genuine courtesy. Careful as he was in 
these respects, his care did not reach his dress; he has 
for years past worn a slouch hat in a way character- 
istic of his utter indifference to everything in the 
way of fashion; but the slouch was reasonable, ap- 
propriate, and becoming, and not carried to the 
ridiculous extreme nowadays affected by the boys 
who have unduly exaggerated the dean’s habit. 


The MacKay Bequest. 


The development of the Scientific school had a 
special interest for Dean Shaler, because he had long 
known what has been publicly announced but 
recently—that the great fortune of his friend,Gordon 
MacKay, was in time to come to Harvard to benefit 
precisely those studies for which the Scientific school 
had been founded. Altho Shaler was heartily in 
favor of a combination of the interests of our Scienti- 
fic school and those of the Institute of Technology, 
he always insisted that the combination should be 
made only on the basis of mutual inclination; and he 
was absolutely opposed to the terms of the famous 
‘‘merger”’ proposed last year, believing them to be in 
violation of the MacKay trust. On this matter he 
expressed himself in no measured terms to all con- 
cerned. The merger being defeated in the courts, 
the anxieties of a year ago have been happily replaced 
during the current year by the rapid progress of plans 
regarding the expansion of opportunities for study 
in applied science at Harvard, plans in which it has 
been a particular gratification to feel that last year’s 
strong divergence of opinion between the dean of the 
Scientific school and the members of the corporation 
has been followed by a most harmonious accord. 

It was the near consummation of these plans that 
made death at this time so cruel. It was the sudden- 
ness of death that leaves us not knowing yet what we 
have lost. Reason may tell us to consider the great 
work that Shaler had done and the wide affection he 
had won, and therefore not to repine; but sentiment 
must mourn that he could not stay with us until the 
newly ordered Graduate School of Applied Science 
was actually established, with him as its first dean, 
as he surely would have been; and until the first pay- 
ments from the MacKay trustees had actually been 
received. It may well have been this worthy ambi- 
tion that intensified Shaler’s desire to live and 
strengthened the valiant fight he made in his short 
illness; not that he had any mean fear of death or of 
anything else, but that he so greatly wished to go on 
with the work he had in hand, the work that MacKay 
had in his last words personally committed to him. 

At the last faculty meeting before his illness, 
Shaler brought in a motion just before adjournment 
to reconsider a certain action taken in a previous 
meeting, which he regarded as discourteous to the 
originator of a question that was then negatived. 
The matter was no more Shaler’s affair than it was 
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any one else’s; indeed, he was an opponent of the 
question involved; but then as always he acted while 
others waited. How little any of us thought that 
this motion, based on a chivalrous feeling of the 
courtesy due to a colleague, should be the last of his 
many motions to be entered on the faculty records; 
yet it was like him thru and thru, in motive and in 
phrase. So the bulletins anxiously asked for by 
hundreds of his friends during the last two weeks 
have told of him, vigilant as ever, sharing with the 
doctors in his own diagnosis, taking the most stren- 
uous part in his own cure, never giving up, even tho 
conscious of the gravity of his case. It was as if all 
Cambridge held its breath when the news came of the 
last strategy thru which death attacked him, but he 
fought on, even after the doctors had lost hope. 
And so we lost him, overcome in mortal combat, but 
Shaler to the end. 


BPR 
Death of Mrs. Mary H. Hunt. 


The many friends of Mrs. Mary H. Hunt will be 
pained to learn that she died on Thursday morning, 
April 24, at 2:30, at her home, 23 Trull street, Dor- 
chester, Mass. Mrs. Hunt was the daughter of 
Ephraim and Nancy Hanchett, and was born in 
South Canaan, Conn., July 4, 1830. She was, 
therefore, at her death in her seventy-sixth year. 
Mrs. Hunt graduated at Patapsco institute, near 
Baltimore, Md., where she taught chemistry and 
physiology. She was married to Mr. Leander B. 
Hunt, of East Douglas, Mass., in 1852. 

More than thirty years ago she began the careful 
study of the nature and effects of alcoholic drinks. 
In 1879 she was appointed by the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union chairman of a committee on 
compulsory scientific temperance education in the 
public schools, and the next year that association 
organized the department of scientific temperance 
instruction, and appointed Mrs. Hunt superin- 
tendent of the same. In this position, for more 
than a quarter of a century, she devoted herself 
with wonderful energy and remarkable judgment 
to the saving of the youth from the evil habit of 
intoxicating drink. 

She drafted laws for compulsory scientific tem- 
perance education, which have been adopted by 
every state in our Union, by the United States 
Congress, in some provinces of Canada, in Chile, 
and other countries. She personally conducted 
the campaigns which secured the enactment of 
these ‘laws, appearing before Congress and the 
legislatures of the several states, as the advocate 
of such legislation. 

During these many years she was _superin- 
tendent for the department of scientific temper- 
ance instruction for the World’s and the National 
W. C. T. U. She attended, in 1897, the Inter- 
national Anti-alcoholic Congress at Brussels, under 
the auspices of the King of Belgium, as the delegate 
from the United States, and was the first vice- 
president. She also attended a similar gathering 
at Bremen, April, 1903, when she was summoned 
to personal audience by the German empress, to 
explain the American system of temperance educa- 
tion. She organized, and was the director of the 
Bureau of Scientific Temperance Investigation, 
which, with many co-workers, has pursued with 
immense research and careful scientific examination, 
this intricate study. This bureau has a large and 
valuable library, covering all branches of the subject. 

Mrs. Hunt edited many series of school text- 
books on temperance physiology, and for a number 
of years past edited and published the School 
Physiology Journal, a monthly publication for 
school teachers, which has had a wide circulation, 
and great influence. WILLIAM A. Mowry, 
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Brander Matthews on Spelling. 


Brander Matthews, in a recent number of Harper’s 
Weekly, has undertaken to foreshadow some of the 
intentions, hopes, and methods of the Simplified 
Spelling Board, of which he is a member. In his 
article he writes: 

There is an old story of a Quaker who was present 
when a sudden misfortune befell a poor man, and 
when the bystanders were loudly expressing their 
pity. The Quaker listened for a little space to 
these sympathetic protestations, and then he turned 
to the person nearest to him, and asked a pertinent 
question: ‘‘Thee says thee pities him. But how 
much does thee pity him? I pity him five dollars.” 

For many years almost every one who has given 
thought to the English language has bewailed loudly 
the present condition of its orthography, which is 
inaccurate and inconvenient, misleading in itself, 
and wasteful in time and money. Reformers have 
come forward with all sorts of schemes, and associa- 
tions of scholars have made ineffectual recommen- 
dations. Circumstances happened to intensify the 
rooted conservatism of the two peoples who have the 
English language as their birthright, and the needed 
improvements in our spelling seemed no nearer at 
the beginning of the twentieth century than they 
had been in the middle of the nineteenth. Then Mr. 
Carnegie followed the example of the Quaker, and 
gave practical expression to his emotions. At his 
suggestion a Simplified Spelling Board has been 
organized, and he has undertaken to supply the 
sinews of war for an active campaign in behalf of a 
more reasonable orthography. 

The growth of the two nations who speak English 
is one of the most obvious and one of the most re- 
markable facts of the nineteenth century. Five 
hundred years ago English was spoken only by the 
few millions who inhabited the British islands. To- 
day it is the language of two great empires. The 
number of those who now speak English is greater 
than the number of those who now speak German 
and French and Italian added together, and the rate 
of increase is also larger. If this rate of increase 
continues, the hundred and thirty millions who have 
English for their mother tongue in the first decade of 
the twentieth century will have swollen in the last 
decade of this century, to five hundred millions. 
English bids fair to be the world language of the 
future, as French seemed likely to ke two hundred 
years ago, and as Latin actually was two thousand 
years ago. 

To be the fit instrument of universal civilization, 
English is singularly apt in that it is an easy language 
to acquire by word of mouth, since it has got rid of 
the grammatical complexities which still encumber 
most of the other leading modern languages. It is 
not quite the grammarless tongue that it has been 
called, but it has far less grammar than any of its 
rivals. Its one striking inferiority is in its orthog- 
raphy. The spelling of English is unworthy of a 
practical race. It misrepresents the derivation of 
the words; it is wholly unscientific; it is as wasteful 
as it is absurd; and it is inferior to the spelling of 
French and of German, and far inferior to the spell- 
ing of Italian and of Spanish. No better example 
could be found of the inconsistency of human nature 
than the fact that the most businesslike of races has 
been so long content with the most unbusinesslike 
of orthographies. 


And yet however wasteful and archaic and ridicu- 
lous English spelling may be, any attempt to alter it 
violently is foredoomed to failure. The English- 
speaking race is essentially conservative, and it de- 
clines to be driven too fast. For this reason any scien- 
tific phonetic reform is absolutely impossible; it lies 
outside the sphere of practical politics. This is a 
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fact that certain earlier enthusiasts failed to recog- 
nize; and as a result they were able to accomplish 
little. But altho phonetic reform is impossible, 
even if it is wholly desirable, improvement of some 
sort is possible, if too much is not demanded too 
suddenly. Indeed, improvement has been going on 
ever since the users of English began to pay attention 
to their spelling. 

This improvement has been along the line of least 
resistance. It has consisted chiefly in the effort to 
make the spelling of a word conform to its sound by 
the omission of those silent letters which were 
plainly useless. Thus musicke has been reduced to 
music and thus tragedy has been reduced to tragedy. 
Thus at the present time readers are being made 
more familiar with the curtailing of program and of 
catalog and of tho. Music and tragedy are now 
accepted by all; but there was a time when these two 
words were as strange to a majority of readers as 
prolog and altho are to many of us to-day. These 
are but specimens of that simplification by omission 
of which there have been thousands of instances in 
the past, unwelcome once but used now without 
objection. And thousands more are awaiting adop- 
tion—ryme or rime for rhyme, for example, azgret for 
aigrette, hemorrage for hemorrhage, esthetic for xs- 
thetic, maneuver for maneuvre. 

To hasten along the improvement of English 
orthography by urging the omission of useless letters, 
this is the practical task which has been undertaken 
by the Simplified Spelling Board. Simplification by 
omission,—this is its platform; this is its motto. 
It is not an innovation; it is not a new principle; it is 
a principle which has been at work for centuries; it 
is a principle the application of which will arouse the 
least possible resistance and produce the most imme- 
diate results. To call attention to this principle will 
be the first duty of the Simplified Spelling Board, 
and to urge every user of the language to apply the 
principle for himself at his own convenience and to 
whatsoever extent he himself may see fit. To this 
simplification by omission and to a host of words 
simplified in accordance with this principle the 
Simplified Spelling Board proposes to lend the 
weight of its authority—of the authority of its 
several members. 

The Simplified Spelling Board will try to make 
everybody understand that there is not now and 
there never has been any general agreement as to 
English spelling, or any authority having the right 
to lay down any rules for it. There is divided usage 
now in regard to hundreds of words, and there has 
always been divided usage. There is no special 
sanctity in either musicke or music, xra or era, 
toilette or toilet, phantasy or fantasy, sovereign or 
sovran, comptroller or controller, pedagogue or pedagog, 
technique or technic, plough or plow, though or tho. 
Every one of us has a right to his own opinion; if he 
prefers cumbersome complexity he can have his own 
way; and if he would rather employ the briefer and 
more direct spelling, be}is within his rights as a 
human being. 

To urge the adoption of the simpler of two spell- 
ings now contending, and to advocate further simpli- 
fication by the omission of other useless letters, these 
are the immediate aims of the Simplified Spelling 
Board. And it purposes to employ all the usual 
machinery of a reform movement,—a central office 
in New York, and an organizing secretary. I[t 
expects to conduct an active campaign with pam- 
phlets and with addresses. It hopes to win over the 
support of organizations in sympathy with progress, 
of teachers and of advertisers, of publishers and of 
printers, of men of science and ofjmen of affairs, of 
all who are awake to the immense‘waste’of time and 
of?effort due toZour present spelling, and who%can’see 
how much of a hindrance this is to the speedier 
adoption of English as a world language. 
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Our School Laws Paradoxical. 


Our school law is a most singular and interesting 
fabric, said Principal Dooley, in speaking before 
the Masters’ Club, of Lawrence, Mass. From 
different considerations it may be characterized as 
republican, socialistic, or even, in some measure, 
despotic. It shows different colors from different 
points of view. 

Broadly speaking, the popular difference between 
monarchism and republicanism is that the former 
supports a monoply of position, wealth, preferment, 
and power, while the latter tries to frame an envi- 
ronment where these things go according to individ- 
ual merit. The free school not only safeguards 
republican government; it secures the pledge 
which republican government should make to the 
individual. A constitution founded on the inalien- 
able rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness would be but a tinkling cymbal if a monoply 
of education were held by an aristocracy of wealth. 
When our commonwealth compelled its cities and 
towns to provide free education for their children, 
it effected the greatest stride in the world’s history 
toward removing the natural hindrances to indi- 
vidual success of social and financial equality. 

In effect then, those provisions of our school 
enactments which require the maintenance of free 
schools, are decidedly republican. 

So much for the effect of our school law; now as 
regards purpose and authority: The mandatory 
provisions regarding school attendance at first 
sight seem almost inconsistent with republicanism. 
They are restraints upon personal liberty beyond 
the rules of conduct necessary to the peaceful 
possession of property or the public morality. 
But an inquiry into their purpose and the authority 
of our legislatures to enact them, reveals the whole 
genius of our school system. The authority of such 
laws does not rest upon the assumption that the 
state can educate the child better than the parent, 
nor upon the charitable consideration that the 
parent should be relieved of the burden of the 
child’s education. The constitutional justification 
for such laws is found in the principle that the 
government has a right to protect itself. 

In some European governments there are laws 
requiring the service, for a certain length of time, 
of all youths in the national army. This compul- 
sory military service in time of peace rests upon the 
same principle as our compulsory school service. 
In those countries the governments proceed upon 
the theory that the stability of the state is assured 
by its military strength and the time and energy 
of the people are demanded in order to acquire and 
maintain that military strength. In our country 
the government proceeds upon the theory that the 
stability of the state is best assured by the indi- 
vidual’s intelligent conception of his rights, and 
so his time and effort are demanded at school. In 
the one case a government adopts a military policy 
and constitutes a military despotism; in the other 
case a government employs an educational policy 
and constitutes an educational despotism. 

In their results, therefore, our school acts are 
often republican. In their purposes they are, in a 
certain sense, despotic. In the manner by which 
they provide for the accomplishment of their pur- 
pose they are socialistic. 





The appointment of President Hadley, of Yale 
university, as Roosevelt professor of American 
history and institutions in the University of Berlin, 
for the academic year 1906-7, has been confirmed 
by the Prussian minister of education, and ap- 
proved by the kaiser. 

This professorship was established in 1905, when 
James Speyer gave $50,000 for the Kaiser’s project 
of forming an educational alliance between the 
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universities of Germany and the United States. 
President Hadley will lecture on economic prob- 
lems in the United States. 


Shortly after midnight April 17, or better, April 
18, in the morning, the firebells told New Paltz 
that the normal school was on fire. The town, 
including the male members of the faculty, turned 
out to fight it, but the fire came out an easy victor, 
for it burned without check till the streams, per- 
sistently played by a well organized but heavily 
handicapped local fire company, took effect, and the 
extreme end of the south wing, where the primary 
chapel, with the carpentry shop below, was located, 
was left standing. 

After he had done his utmcs‘ to save the records 
in the office, and succeeded to some extent, Mr. 
Scudder, the principal, took a stand near the build- 
ing to render help if it should become necessary, 
and was soon figuring on a scrap of paper by the 
light of the doomed structure. About daylight he 
went up-town. He saw several real estate men. 
He saw officers of the Grange, talked with the 
representatives of the Grand Army and fire company 
in fact he put himself in touch with every person in 
town who had rooms that could be of possible use 
as school-rooms. His barn was full of old desks in 
storage. 

About eight-thirty this sign appeared at a door- 
way in a brick building near the post office, centrally 
located, and substantially built: “‘School will open 
to-morrow as usual. Watch this bulletin for further 
notices. Normal school office up-stairs.’”’ Up- 
stairs Mr. Scudder was arranging what few papers 
and records he needed for work, talking with those 
aforementioned, who had hastened to offer their 
rooms, assigning the different ones accepted to 
supervisors for immediate preparation. By late 
afternoon, while the flames still smouldered down 
below on the old campus, the New Paltz Normal and 
Training school was ready for business, and when 
the pupils returned from their vacation on Thursday 
morning, expecting to get their things and scatter 
to the four winds of heaven, everything was ready. 
They assembled in the Methodist church. There 
were no speeches. Classes were assigned to their 
rooms, bulletins and directories were posted. Pupils 
went quietly about their work, and hardly a lesson 
was lost. In the departments of manual training 
and domestic science, the regular lesson gave place 
to assembling tools and materials which had been 
saved, but the next lesson went on as usual. 

The classes adapted themselves immediately to 
their new conditions, and by the most urgent pres- 
sure the accommodations have been perfected so 
that work can begin Monday under fairly normal 
conditions. Like the man in the song we are not 
asking for sympathy, but money. . 

New Paltz, N. Y., April 21. 


Found Out. 


A TratInep Nurse Discoverep Its EFrrect. 


No one is in better position to know the value of food and 
drink than a trained nurse. 

Speaking of coffee a nurse of Wilkes Barre, Pa., writes: ‘‘I 
nek to drink strong coffee myself and suffered greatly from 
headaches and indigestion. While on a visit to my brothers 
I had a good chance to try Postum Food Coffee, for they 
drank it altogether in place of ordinary coffee. In two weeks, 
after using Postum, I found I was much benefited and finally 
my headaches disappeared and also the indigestion. 

‘‘Naturally I have since used Postum among my patients, 
and have noticed a marked benefit where coffee has een left 
of and Postumused. . ~ 2. i. C+ hiae 

‘‘T obsérve a curious fact about Postum used among 
mothers. It greatly helps the flow of milk in cases where 
coffee is inclined to dry it up, and where tea causes nervous- 
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ess. 

‘‘T find trouble in getting servants to make Postum prop- 
erly. They most always serve it before it has been boiled 
lon Pine § It should be boiled 15 or 20 minutes and served 
with cream, when it is certainly a delicious beverage. ”’ 
_‘‘There’s a reason” for Postum. 
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School Equipment and the Educational Trade. 


this head are given practical gestions concerning aids to teaching and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 
m1 for school and colleges. It is to be understood that all notes of schoo) supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid 


advertisements are admit 


School boards, superintendents, and teachers will find many valuable notes from the educational supply market 


which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this importantfield. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Hai.or of THE 


ScHoon JouUBNAL, 11-15 East 24th Street, New York city. 


The Educational Publishing Company have moved their 
New York offices to 18 East 17th street. 


‘Purchasers’ Guides,’’ whose New York office is at 
150 Nassau street, and whose Chicago office is at 277 Dear- 
born street, wants the catalogs on all lines of advertisers 
and subscribers to THE ScHOOL JOURNAL. 


A. L. Bemis & Co. have just sent 60 benches to replace 
those burned in the fire at the Manual Training School build- 
ing, Haverhill, Mass. An equipment has also been ordered 
from Rochester, N. Y. 


A public school music department has been recently added 
to the Musician. This department is conducted by the 
editor, Thomas Tapper, whose ‘‘natural” music course is 
used extensively in public schools. 


Little, Brown & Company have established a deposito 
for their new line of text-books with Cunningham, Curtis 
Welch, of San Francisco. Their Chicago depository is with 
the C. M. Barnes Company, 262 Wabash avenue. 


In his selection of a library of one hundred volumes to be 
recommended to the schools of West Virginia, Superintendent 
Miller has included 16 books published by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. The Teachers’ Reading Circle of the same state has 
followed the lead of Ohio in adopting Bliss Perry’s ‘‘Study of 
Prose Fiction.’’ Recently this book was for two years on the 
list adopted by the Maryland Teachers’ Reading Circle. 


The New York board of education has recently added to 
their list of books recommended for supplementary school read- 
ing the volumes in the ‘‘Little Cousin Series,” and Mr. William 
J. Hopkins’ ‘‘The Sandman, His Farm Stories’”’ and ‘‘The 
Sandman, More Farm Stories,” all published by L. C. Page & 
nega New England Building, 200 Summer street, 

oston. 


A petition of the citizens of Washington, D. C., has been 
presented to the school-board, asking that the free text-book 
system be extended from the grade schools to the whole 
system. 

The committeefon text-books has reported in favor of the 
petition. 

It is said that the average cost of books per pupil in the 
high schools is over $10. This alone would probably increase 
the budget by $30,000 to $40,000. It is proposed that the 
normal schools shall also be provided with books. 


Ginn & Co. have issued an Illustrated Common School 
Catalog for 1906, which, while making its direct appeal to 
teachers and educators, cannot fail to interest also the layman, 
so attractive is the makeup of this little pamphlet. The 
illustrations of the catalog are charmingly selected. On the 
fly-leaf is printed the following transcript from Addison: 

“What sculpture is to a block of marble, education is to a 
human soul. The philosopher, the saint, or the hero, the 
wise, the good, or the great man very often lie hid and con- 
cealed in a plebeian, which a proper education might have 
disinterred and have brought to light.” 


The Perry Pictures Co. has issued a new catalog giving lists 
of pictures which range in price from $1.00 to half a cent each. 
Among the varieties offered are large copies of classic paintings 
for school-room decoration; portraits of celebrated artists, 
writers, statesmen, etc.; New Testament pictures; colored 
reproductions of birds, animals, fruits, etc.; and copies of the 
great masterpieces of ancient and modern art of every school. 

The Perry pictures are half-tone reproductions from photo- 
graphs or steel engravings, printed generally in brown or 
sepia tones on rough paper. They are well-known to most 
public school teachers, their variety of subject, artistic finish, 
and cheapness in price making Mt particularly valuable 
in the school-room. 


Hinds, Noble & Eldredge, 33-35 West Fifteenth St., New 
York city, have recently brought out the following books: 
“Children’s Letters,’ collected by Elizabeth Colson and 
Anna Gansevoort Chittenden, a collection of letters written 
to children by famous men and women; ‘‘The Most Popular 
Home Songs,” selected and arranged by Gilbert Clifford 
Noble; ‘‘Songs of the University of Chicago,’”’ compiled by 
William A. McDermid; ‘‘ American Civics,” by A. G. Fraden- 
burg, professor of history and politics, Adelphi college, 
Brooklyn; ‘‘Geography Primer,’”’ by Oliver P.-Cornman and 
Oscar Gerson; and ‘‘ Graded Spelling Books for City Schools,” 
by W. J. Moran and C. H. Brelsford, supervising principals 
in the Philadelphia schools. 


Courses of preparatory training for young men from sixteen 
to eighteen years old, who have had no experience in a print- 
ing office; of regular training in machine composition, hand 
composition, stone work, press work, buying and handling 
pore stock and management and book-keeping of a printing 

usiness, for young men who have had one or two years’ ex- 
perience in a printing office; and special courses for linotype 
machinists, operators, for journeymen printers, and for press- 
men are offered by the training school for printers, Winona 
Technical institute, Indianapolis. 

The training school occupies the entire lower floor of the 
Graphic Arts Building, three stories in height, with heavy 
walls of concrete and brick, and interior steel construction. 
The equipment is on an elaborate scale, and is of the most 
moderntype. All the machines used are driven by individual 
electric motors. 

Henry Lewis Johnson, editor of the Printing Art says of the 
school: ‘‘The movement here in the course of good printing 
is the most complete and most adequate I have seen in this 
country.” 

The Climax pencil sharpener is being advertised for use in 
offices and schools by the Olcott Manufacturing Co., 4786 N. 
Clark St., Rogers Park, Chicago. The frame work and inter- 
nal casting of this machine are made of{white brass, molded 
in steel dies; it is handsomely japanned in black, with nickel- 
plated trimmings. The price is $5.00. The climax pencil 
sharpener is dustless, noiseless, speedy, cuts fast or slow by 
simple adjustment, sharpens soft leads successfully, and pays 
for itself in saving of time, pencils, and patience. It will be 
sent on request for ten days’ trial, andif unsatisfactory may 
be expressed back at the company’s expense. The boardfof 
education of Louisville,* Kentucky, have ordered twenty- 
eight of these sharpeners for use in the schools. 


International Shorthand Contest. 


Under the auspices of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association, recently assembled at its annual convention at 
Baltimore, Md., a shorthand speed contest was held for a gold 
medal (value $75.00) given by Enoch N. Miner, of New York 
city. This contest was open to the world for shorthand 
writers of less than ten years’ experience, the winner being 
Mr. Sidney Herbert Godfrey, aged twenty-eight, of Chiswick, 
London, England, who was the only English competitor. 
Other contestants represented New York, Baltimore, and 
Peoria, Ill. 

The dictation tests were each of five minutes’ duration, the 
average speed being 144 3-5, 166 4-5,172 2-5,191, and 
200 2-5 words per minute. The highest number of words 
dictated in any one minute was 217, which occurred in 
the fifth minute of the fifth test. Contestants were allowed 
to transcribe any one of the passages read, and were penalized 
one per cent. for each material error and one quarter of one 
per cent. for each immaterial error. 


Mr. Godfrey selected the dictation given at 166 4-5 
words per minute, being an article from the latest issue of the 
Baltimore Sun. His transcript contained eight material and 
eight immaterial errors. The next highest competitor, Mr. 
Lafayette P. Temple, of Baltimore, transcribed the selection 
given at 172 words per minute, making fourteen 
material and twenty-three immaterial errors. Each con- 
testant declared that the matter dictated was new and un- 
familiar. A committee of fifteen distinguished stenographers 
had charge of the arrangements, including Charles Currier 
Beale, official stenographer of the Superior Court of Massa- 
chusetts (chairman), and Edward V. Murphy, who has for the 
wed forty years been chief official stenographer of the United 

tates senate. Among the consultant members of the com- 
mittee were Mr. Bernard De Bear, of London, and Mr. Charles 
E. Smith, of Toronto. 

A second contest open to all without restriction, was held 
for a silver cup offered by Mr. John J. Eagan,of Hoboken, N. 
J. For this matter was dictated for five consecutive minutes 
at the average rate of 203 words per minute, but none 
of the contestants qualified. Ninety minutes were allowed 
for the preparation of the transcription. At the end of the 
proceedings, Fred Irland, official stenographer of the House 
of Representatives, Washington, D. C., gave an exhibition of 
high speed writing on the blackboard. He succeeded in 
writing at the rate of 202 words in a single minute and read 
back his notes in one minute and twenty-eight seconds with 
but oneerror. Four different systems of shorthand were used 
by the competitors, the winner writing his notes in that in- 
vented by the late Sir Isaac Pitman. Mr. Godfrey will hold 
the trophy for one year, when he must agan defend his title 
to it. The silver cup will be again offered in competition 
at the convention of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation to be held at Boston, Mass., in April, 1907. 
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WORK BENCHES 


FOR MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


This illustration shows our ‘‘J’’ Bench which 
is recognized as the Standard Bench for Manual 
Training Work. Made of thoroughly seasoned 
lumber, securely put together, it is in all re- 
spects a strictly high grade bench. 


We have other styles, and if interested send 
for Catalogue No. 1909. 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Company 


4th Ave. and 13th St. 





With the Publishers. 


A fourth English edition of Prof. R. K. Duncan’s Taz New 
ee as been announced by Messrs. A. S. Barnes 
O. 





Jeanette Lee has written a character study, set on an island 
off the Nova Scotia coast, which The Century Co. will publish 
in the spring. The book will take its title from the dominant 
character, ‘‘ Uncle William.” 





Dr. Edward Curtis’s Nature anp Heatrts, published by 
Henry Holt and Company, relates with much humor the things 
which we do to the body which we ought not to do, and te 
with equal seriousness of the things which were better done. 
Thought out, as he says, under the open sky and committed 
to paper by the wayside, it is a direct appeal from one who is 
an experienced physician to live wisely and thereby well. 





William Allen White, who will be remembered for his Tux 
Court oF BoyrviLLE, will have a new book of sketches of Kan- 
sas life out this spring. It will be published by McClure- 
Phillips under the title Iv Our Town, and is full of the fine 
humor and subtle appreciation of the characteristics of mid- 
a life that have distinguished Mr. White’s previous 

0 





A curious instance of a change of title and the christening 
of an English book in America is to be noted in the case of Mr. 
S. R. Crockett’s latest novel, THE CHERRY RiBBAND, which 
is enjoying so wide a popularity. Mr. Crockett’s first title 
was PEDEN THE PropPHET, which was adopted at the outset 
in England, but the American publishers, A. 8S. Barnes & Co., 
suggested THe CuErRryY RispBanp, which was ultimately 
adopted in England as well as in America. 





In EAsTERN WONDERLANDS, by Charlotte Chaffee Gibson 
is the title of one of the new fall juveniles announced by 
Little, Brown & Co. This is the true _ of the travels of 
three children in Japan, China, Ceylon, India, and Egypt. 
Any child, says one description of the book, might be glad to 
follow the ps rty in its joyous course thru the land of jinrikishas, 
up the Canton river where the boats have eyes, thru Ceylon 


Manual Training Tools and Benches 
NEW YORK, SINCE 1848 
Block South of Union Square 


to the sweet-sounding town of Kanday. It is a better lesson 
in geography than is to be found in the text-books. Another 
volume published by the same company, is Edward !. Car- 
penter’s Lona Aco In GREECE, a collection of classic fables 
and romance, retold for young people. The atmosphere as 
well as the subject matter of the fine old stories of Homer, of 
Aristophanes, of Ovid, and a host of others, is preserved in 
this entertaining transcription of old-world mythology. 





The Baker & Taylor Co. is sending out preliminary an- ' 
nouncements of one of the most — undertakings in 
the world of art of recent years. This is a three volume 
History oF ARCHITECTURE, by Russell Sturgis, the foremost 
critic of art and architecture in the country. The first 
volume of Mr. Sturgis’ work will be published next autumn, 
and the second and third volumes will follow in 1907. The 
volumes will be large quartos, handsomely made, and there 
will be 500 illustrations to each volume in half-tone and line. 
Mr. Sturgis is admirably fitted for this work, both by his 
years of labor as an architect, in which he devoted himself 
not only to the practical side of building, but to the arts of 
form and color, and also because of his extensive studies and 
writing. Among his works are EvropEAN ARCHITECTURE, 
A Dictionary oF ARCHITECTURE AND BUILDING, a revised 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 


For superintendents, uainciges, shes officials, leading teachers, and 
all others who desire a complete account of all the great movements in 
education. Established in 1870, it is in the th year. Subscription 
= $2.50 a year. Like other professional journals Tae ScHoon 

OURNAL is sent to subscribers until specially ordered to be discon- 
tinued and payment is made in full. : 

From this office are also issued two monthlies—TEzAcHERS MAGAzing, 
(81.00 a year) and EpvucaTIonaL FouNDATIONS ($1.25 a year). presenting. 
each in its field valuable material for the teachers of all grades and 
the student of education: also Our Times (current history for 
teachers and schcols), woekly, $1.95 a year. A large list of.teachers’ 
books and aids is published and all others kept in stock. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Puriisuzrs 


ELIZABETH, N. J., NEW YORK, 
16 Jefferson Avenue. 11-15 E. 24th Street. 
THe ScHoo: Jounrat is entered as second-ciass matter at the Elizabeth 
N. J. Post-Office, 








Straws 





“Straws show which way the winds blow” 


STRAW No. 1 


The NEW YORK CITY School Board has placed GRADED CLASSICS Readers 
on the authorized list of Text-Books for use in the Schools of that City. 


And orders are already coming in from the New York dealers. 


ORDER OF 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO., Richmond, Va. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


33-37 E. SEVENTEENTH ST., NEW YORK. 
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edition of Lubke’s History or Art, How to JupGe Arcui- 
TECTURE, THE APPRECIATION OF SCULPTURE and THE Ap- 
PRECIATION OF PICTUREs. 





The stories in Miss Alice Limmern’s O_p TaLEs FROM 
Rome, published by A. C. McClurg & Co., are adapted from 
the poems and histories written in the time of Augustus, and 
are grouped in the divisions, ‘‘The Wanderings of Aeneas,”’ 
“‘The Early Days of Rome,” and ‘‘The Transformations.” 
These stories are delightfully told, and are interesting to old 
and young alike. The translations from the Aeneid are well 
chosen, and reproduce beautifully the quaint simplicity of 
the original. The illustrations and the headings of the den- 
ters are artistic and true to the traditions of the period under 
treatment. 

The book will prove helpful to teachers and mothers, for we 
cannot begin too early to stimulate in the children an interest 
in the life and history of the great nation to whom modern 
civilization owes so great a debt. 





Camp Kits anp Camp Lirs, the new book on the woods by 
Charles Stedman Hanks of Boston, the author of Hints To 
Go.reErs, is to be published by Scribner and will be on sale 
about May 1. It has fifty-three illustrations on woods’ life 
to emphasize the points which the author desires to bring out, 
and discusses the necessary things to take on a Fo ge trip, 
the best way to build a camp, camp cooking, ducks, geese, 
partridges, deer, moose, fishing, trapping, and remedies for 
accidents and illness in camp. The wide range which the 
book covers makes it a vcahahie one for every one who loves 
the wilds and the life of the woods. Those who have been 
promoted from all day picnics to camping out trips will find 
it crammed full of information which is put in a most enter- 
taining way. Camp Kits anp Camp Lirz is just the kind of a 
book which those who are fond of the woods have been long 
looking for, and young men who are planning a fishing trip 
this spring or a camping out expedition this coming summer 
or fall will do well to give the book a careful reading. 





Agnes Repplier’s new book, In Our Convent Days, has 
been most favorably received. The Chicago Record- 
Herald describes it as ‘‘a charming collection of seven 
papers dealing with the picturesque realm inhabited only by 
the black-robed nuns and curious yet exquisitely natural 
children, which reproduce their realm | its hackneyed 
dwellers for the benefit of those who would otherwise miss a 
most delightful experience. It is distinguished by the clear, 
fine style of which Miss Repplier is so easily master. The 
book is a classic of its kind.’’ ‘‘Miss Repplier does not know 
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how to be anything but delightful,’’ remarks the New York 
Times, ‘‘and she has never been more delightful than in 
this little volume.” ‘‘The stories are told in the direct and 
delightful style of the gifted raconteur,’’ says the New York 
Sun, ‘‘and with the quiet grace of literary excellence which 
distinguishes Miss Repplier’s work. The records of girlish 
experiences are convincing in their simplicity and refreshing 
in their naturalness. _ It is a girl’s book which can be heartily 
endorsed for girls of all ages to read.’’ The St. Louis Globe- 
at considers that ‘‘Miss Repplier is perhaps the 
most eful woman writer before the public to-day.” 
‘‘The book deserves a place among the classics relating to 
school life,’’ in the estimation of the Minneapolis Journal. 


Catalogs Received. 
Illustrated Common School Catalog—Ginn & Co. ....... 1906 
Summer School Catalog of the Michigan State Normal 

RO UMI eete ate Sr RAN shi ese en ed re fo ond 1906 
The Monthly List—Macmillan Co.—March and April .. ..1906 
Spring Announcements—Henry Holt &Co. ........... 1906 

anual of the Public Schools of the City of Chester, Pa. 

I nee ee eee eee 1905-06 
School Report of Attleborough, Mass. ................ 1905 
Spring Announcements—Little, Brown & Co. .......... 1906 
Bulletin of the University College of Medicine, Rich- 

(oo eae Ae Ea eee ene ee . 1905-06 
Directory and Program of the 31st An ual, Sussex 

County Teachers’ Institute, Milford, Del............. 1905 
Annual School Report, Webster, Mass............... 1905-06 
Report of the Waltham, Mass. School Board............ 1905 
a of the Public Schools, Springfield, Mass.......... 1905 
Bulletin of the University of Rochester ............... 1906 
Paper ona Testing Laboratory by Clayton H. Sharp..... 1905 
Report of the Public Schools of Dover, N. H............ 1905 
Annual Report of the Board of Education, Plainfield, 

i Se a ee ee ee eee 1905 
Hobart College Bulletins, April ..................... 1906 
Eleventh Annual Report of the Board of Education of 

Scnool District 07, CookGo., Ul... 6a. cas ose Se 
Selections for Memorial Day in Wisconsin Schools ...... 1906 
WisconsinArbor Day Annual ................:8 00000 1906 
Catalog of Olivet College, Olivet.—March.......... 1905-06 
Thirtieth Annual Report of the Museum of Fine Arts, 

ELD DE Ses Ss ee er ee een ener 1905 
University of Cincinnati Record: Announcement of the 

College of Engineering ....................... 1906-07 


The Trade School, by John L. Ketcham, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Salt rheum or eczema, with ite itching and burning, is cured by Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla. So are all other blood diseases. 





Ae WY TEAT-BOOKS 





A MODERN ENGLISH COURSE 


IN TWO BOOKS 


By HENRY P. EMERSON, Superintendent of Education, 
Buffalo, New York, and IDA C. BENDER, Supervisor 
of Primary Grades, Buffalo, New York. 

The books of this Series aim to give the pupil the ability 
to express his own thoughts and to understand the thoughts 
of others; to obtain a clear insight into the structure of the 
English sentence; to teach him to be effective in the use of 
language, and to have an appreciation of its higher uses in 
literature. 

STRIKING FEATURES OF BOOK ONE 


Interest of student at once aroused by references to home 
life, child activities, school associations, familiar scenes in 
nature, the family, community, love of country and flag. 

The picture studies rivet attention. 


Folk lore, fable, fairy tale, imaginary journeys, letters to | 


children in other lands, are used to broaden the interest and 
stimulate the imagination. 

The appendix gives over one hundred and twenty classi- 
fied books of interest to all grades. 


FEATURES OF BOOK TWO 


Book Two is designed for the advanced grammar grades. 

The explanations are simple, lucid, and easily understood. 

The definitions are short, clear, and concise. 

The review questions are grouped at convenient intervals. 

The composition work is exceedingly practical and sug- 
gestive. It arouses interest, stimulates thought, and de- 
velops originality. 

Every lesson and outline in the Modern English Course have 
been put to repeated tests. The result is workable books, 
teachable and simple in method. They secure definite results. 


BOOK ONE 12mo Cloth 
BOOK TWO 12mo Cloth 


ix+238 pages 
xiv-+396 pages 


$0.35 net 
$0.60 net 


BAKER AND GARPENTER 
LANGUAGE READERS 


Each Reader has some dominating interest in its sub- 
ject-matter. Thus the first two books deal with simple story 
and poetry, mostly of folk-tale and child-life. In the third 
book, the dominating element is the fairy and folk-tale; in 
the fourth, the animal-story and tale of adventure; in the 
fifth, the great myths of the world, and in the sixth, a se- 
lection of stories, poems, and essays serving as an introduc- 
tion to general literature. 


FIRST YEAR LANGUAGE READER. xiv--138 pp., 12mo, 
$0.25 net. 

_ _By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, Pro‘essor of the English Language and Literature 

in Teachers College; GEORGE R. CARPEN1ER, Professor of Rhetcric and English 

Composition in Columbia University; and Miss KATHERINE B. OWEN, Instructor 

in the Charlton School, New York City, 


| SECOND YEAR LANGUAGE READER. xiii-+-152 pp., 


12mo, $0.30 net. 


o By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, GEORGE R. CARPENTER, and Miss KaTHEERINE B 
WEN. 


THIRD YEAR LANGUAGE READER. xvi-+284 pp., 12mo, 
$0.40 net. 


By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, GEORGR R. CARPENTER, and Miss Mary E, 
Brooks, Head of Department, P. S. No. 131, Brooklyn. 


FOURTH YEAR LANGUAGE READER. xiv+345 pp., 
12mo, $0.45 net. 


By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, GEORGE R. CARPENTER, and M1ss [pa E. ROBBINS 
Instructor in Horace Mann School, New York City. 


FIFTH YEAR LANGUAGE READER. xv-+477 pp., 12mo, 
$0.55 net. 


By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, GeoRGE R. CARPENTER, and Miss Mary F 
K1rcHWEY, Instroctor in Horace Mann School, New York City. 


SIXTH YEAR LANGUAGE READER. xxiii+482 pp., 
12mo, $0.60 net. 


By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, GeoRGE R. CARPENTER, and Miss JENNIE F 


| OweENs, Instructor in Jersey City Training School. 














Let us tell you more about these books. Correspondence cordially invited 


THE MACMILLAN GOMPANY :: :: 64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


BOSTON CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Pmportant German Terts 








A Wew German Course 


Combining a Grammar and a Reader 


By EDWIN F. BACON, PH. B. 
Instructor in Modern Languages, State Normal School, Oneonta, N. Y. 


384 Pages, 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.25 


Schiller’s Wilbelm Tell 


Edited by RICHARD ALEXANDER VON MINCKWITZ 
‘DeWitt Clinton High School, New York City 


355 pages, 12mo, cloth. 


Illustrated. Edited with Introduction, Critical Studies 
of the Play by Eminent Authorities, Bibliography, 
Notes, and Vocabulary. 
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Goethe’s hermann und Dorothea 
Edited by RICHARD ALEXANDER VON MINCKWITZ 
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Edited by HERBERT SANBORN 
Instructor in Modern Languages, ‘Bancroft School, Worcester, Mass. 
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ODERN BUSINESS SPELLER is a 
speller with a plan and a good one 
too, a plan that will impress you fav- 
orably. The plan and the detail 

with which it is worked out have impressed 
school authorities in more than 2000 schools. 
Most of these took it without personal solicitation. 
They took it because it impressed them as being 
the right thing. It will so impress you. It has 
all the good points you have ever found in a 
speller, and a number you never saw till Modern 
Business Speller appeared. It is designed for 
secondary grades. Why not use the best? 


For the grades, from the fourth to the eighth 
inclusive, MAYNE’S SIGHT SPELLER is fhe 
coming work. It has the same features as 
Modern Business Speller, but is carefully graded. 
It has received the unsolicited endorsement of 
hundreds of the most prominent educators of the 
country. This work is destined to be a strong 
factor in solving the spelling problem. Why not 
adopt this book mow for tall use ? 
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Frye’s 
Geographies 


First Steps in Geography (Ready May 15) 
Grammar School Geography 





An unrivaled two-book series perfectly adapted to every 
wk, . Tequirement of geography teaching. 





Some of the Reasons for the Continually 
Increasing Popularity of Frye’s Geographies 


1. Industrial ard commercial relations receive 
merited emphasis. 


2. In these books man is the central thought. 


3. They are based upon the fundamental 
principles of modern pedagogical practice 
and theory. 


4. Every subject and every topic is given its 
proper perspective. 


5. In their mechanical execution the books 
are unsurpassed 
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appropriate 
Costume for 
Graduation 

and other exercises 
in 
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Academies 





Principal's Gown Student Type 











Graduating Exercises 


are rendered attractive and impressive by the use of 


CAPS and GOWNS 


An economical uniform, saving time and money at a 
busy season; democratic in its unifying effect and 
appropriate in its academic significance. A trial will 
convince you of its practical value to your school. 


Write for particulars of sale and rental 


COTRELL & LEONARD 








ALBANY, N. Y. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


New Jersey Retirement Fund. 

The New Jersey law ae for a 
reorganization of the teachers’ retirement 
fund is being assailed by criticisms on 
every side, the teachers themselves taking 
the most active part in the assault. 

The provisions of the new law create a 
new board of trustees, but this board is to 
be elected the last Saturday in September 
at the State House in Trenton, and only 
the teachers who attend may vote. No 
proxies are permitted. Of the 3,800 
teachers interested in the fund, it is asked, 
how many can or will go to Trenton to 
elect trustees? 

The investments of the fund are re- 
stricted to such securities as savings 
banks are authorized to purchase. This 

rovision undoubtedly safeguards the 
ead. To further assure financial sound- 
ness, the new law doubles the fees; but 
these fees must be deducted from each 
teacher’s salary before the latter is paid. 
This is held to be unconstitutional, and 
will doubtless be attacked in the courts, 
on the ground that the state has no more 
right to compel a teacher to pay for in- 
surance in the retirement fund than it has 
to compel such payment to any other 
organization. 

The new act provides for annuities to 
incapacitated teachers, but only to those 
who have taught twenty years or more. 
A teacher may have taught nineteen 
years; she gets no help from the fund, 
however broken down and impoverished. 
Further than this, no teacher can get 
assistance from this fund who has not 
first paid ‘‘at least the amount of his or 
her annuity for one year.” In other 
words, a teacher receiving $500 annual 
salary could not get an annuity of $250 
until she had paid $250 to the fund, and 
this would take her about sixteen years at 


the most rapid rate. If she broke down 
after fifteen years’ payments she would 
get nothing. 

Similarly, all teachers who join the fund 
voluntarily before 1908, or under compul- 
sion thereafter, can get no benefits what- 
ever if they abandon teaching or become 
incapacitated at any time before they 
have given at least fifteen years to the 
service, and a teacher who has already 
taught fifteen or twenty years must, upon 
now joining the fund, give almost as 
much more service before becoming en- 
titled to any assistance whatever. The 
advantages of the fund are therefore 
closed to all but a small percentage of the 
teachers, tho under the new scheme 
all are to be compelled to contribute. 

It is doubtful whether the new law will 
stand the test of the courts. If the act 
of the recent legislature added certain im- 

rovements to the old act, it seems to 
ave created almost as many drawbacks. 


Teachers Threaten to Resign. 


The public school teachers of Racine, 
Wis., have determined to organize and 
fight the new rule of the board of educa- 
tion to deduct 10 per cent. of the teach- 
ers’ wages each month, which amounts 
will be held until the end of the school 
term in June. If the school board en- 
forces the rule there will be many 
resignations of principals and teachers. 
The teachers, some of whom are well paid, 
are ready to unite to protect those who 
receive only $30 or $35 a month, and the 
plan is to compel the school board to 
abolish the rule or be without many of 
its 150 teachers. 

The rule was adopted because teachers 
have broken their contracts. Many have 


thousand inhabitants, I suppose. 


in the past contracted to serve one year 
and received their salaries, and when 
offered better positions would tender 
their resignations to take effect at once 
and if not accepted, would leave. The 
holding of 10 per cent. of their wages 
leads school commissioners to believe 
that no contracts will be broken. 





Too Many Normal Schools. 


Dr. A. S. Draper, New York State Com- 
missioner of Education, has refused to 
commit himself in favor of rebuilding the 
New Paltz State Normal school, which 
was destroyed by fire. In reply to a 
delegation of citizens who came to him to 
talk over the subject of an appropriation, 
he said: ; 

“T have much sympathy with New 
Paltz people in their serious loss. It 
would be a great pleasure to be able to be 
of help to them. But there is much to 
think of. The impression has been gain- 
ing ground for some time that we have 
all of the state normal schools that the 
new educational conditions in the state 
require. We have more than the legis- 
lature has seemed willing to support in a 
way which would enable them to keep in 
the lead of educational progress. It is 
quite possible that we would be better off 
with a smaller number better sustained. 
New Paltz is a village with less o.¥ 
t as 
not well located for a large school, and 
hardly large enough to be the comfort- 
able home of one. The governor and 
the legislature must ultimately deter- 
mine the matter, and I shall be glad to 
confer with Governor Higgins and the 
legislative committees whenever they 
may desire. But further than that I am 
not ready at present to commit myself.’” 


Of Particular Interest to 
Small Townsand Large Cities 





Furnishing Free Text-Books or Supplementary Readers 





The Holden Book Covers, Self- 
Binders, and Transparent Paper 


Will Prolong the Life of a Book so as to Double 
its Efficiency and Reduce its Cost! 





They are invaluable in TEACHING CLEANLINESS and the 


allied Virtues, 
DISEASES! 


They DECREASE THE DANGER from INFECTIOUS 
They keep the books CLEAN, NEAT, and HEALTHFUL, 


and in PERFECT REPAIR for the full school year ! 


Write for a “ Dummy ”’ book, which shows in a practical manner 
the adjustability and quality of the HOLDEN COVER and the 
method of making INSTANT INSIDE REPAIRS to the books. 
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Springfield, Mass. 
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Here and There. 


County Supt. Bert Fish, of Volusia Co,. 
Florida, has forwarded his resignation to 
the governor, to take effect Jan. 1, 1907. 


Representative Morrell, of Philadel- 
phia, who did conspicuous work in con- 
nection with the framing of a satisfactory 
school salaries bill in the House, has 
announced that he will not be a candi- 
date for re-election to Congress. : 


The former pupils of Prof. William M. 
Jones, one of the most successful edu- 
cators of the South, who was at the head 
of the leading school in the region of 
Atlanta, Ga., before the public schools 
came into existence there, were working 
recently to bring about a reunion of all 
the Atlantans once enrolled with Pro- 
fessor Jones. Invitations were sent to 
every one whose name could be recalled. 


Dr. Andrew S. Draper, New York 
state commissioner of education, an- 
nounces that his department will conduct 
the usual three institutes at Chatauqua, 
Thousand Island Park, and Cliff Haven, 
from July 9 to August 3, inclusive. 
Tuition is free to residents of the state, 
and to those who intend to teach in the 
state during the coming school year. 


The public schools of Buffalo are start- 
ing voluntary contributions to aid the 
San Francisco sufferers. Small benefit 
entertainments are being undertaken by 
the school-children, and in the offices of 
several school-houses boxes have been 
placed for voluntary offerings. 

As soon as the news reached the Cen- 
tral high school, the pupils, greatly 
stirred, appointed a committee to raise 
a fund for the San Franciscans. In 
school No. 36, a subscription list was 
opened. 


Teachers’ Pension Bill. 

The Albany teachers’ pension bill has 
been amended by the committee on rules 
to provide that the credit of time served 
by the teachers must include a full 20 or 
30 years served in the schools of Albany. 
No allowance is to be made for time 
served in the schools of any other locality. 

The clause about the funds and the 
sources from which the funds are to come 
is changed so as to strike out that portion 
which permits the common council from 
time to time to make appropriations for 
the teachers’ pension fund. There is 
no doubt, as it is strictly a local measure, 
that it will go thru. 


Mental Indigestion in High 
Schools. 

That the health of pupils in the high 
schools is being endangered by the ex- 
acting nature of their studies is the con- 
clusion of Supt. C. L. Simmons, of the 
Westfield, Mass., public schools. 

During the last year, Superintendent 
Simmons reports, sixty-five pupils were 
obliged to leave the high school. Two- 
thirds of this number withdrew because 
their health had broken down or threat- 
ened to break down. Overstudy was the 
cause ascribed in nearly every instance. 

Mr. Simmons did not take the dullard 
as an example of the evils of the up-to- 
date high school course. In all cases, 
these pupils had the average, or more than 
the average equipment. But instead of 
being given the amount they could handle 
propery. they were obliged to cram their 
essons into their brains without time to 
assimilate them, and the result was a sort 
of mental indigestion. 

Present conditions are due, Superin- 
tendent Simmons believes, to the in- 
creasing desire to make the high school a 
proparesety school for college. Regard- 
ess of the interests of the large majority 
of high school pupils, the courses are 
adapted to suit the candidate for colle- 
giate honors. 

Mr. Simmons suggests that the course 
for those going to college be made five 
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years, and the four-year course be re- 
tained for those who do not intend to 
do so. 


Pensions to Widows of Teachers. 


The trustees of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion have determined the rules under 
which the $10,000,000 fund for the ad- 
vancement of teaching will be adminis- 
tered. 

To begin with it was decided that no 
pension should be awarded to a ‘professor 
not in active service on April 16, 1905, 
the date of Mr. Carnegie’s letter to the 
trustees establishing the fund. It was 
also decided that a pension not to exceed 
one-half the pension of a professor might 
be paid to the widow of a professor, pro- 
vided she was his wife for ten years while 
he was in active service. Such a pension 
ceases in the event of the remarriage of 
its recipient. 

The list of colleges which will come 
within the conditions of the trust is not 
yet compiled. All colleges under secta- 
rian control are barred, as are those re- 
ceiving more than one-half of their in- 
come from a state. 

The trustees of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion have made the following statement 
of their motives and aims in regard to 
the fund: 

“‘This idea of the scope of the Carnegi 
Foundation as a centralizing and stand- 
ardizing influence in American education 
is a new one perhaps to educators them- 
selves, but it promises to outweigh in im- 
portance the primary purpose in its es- 
tablishment. 

‘‘Here for the first time is a central 
agency in American education, represen- 
tative of the whole country, independent 
of local ambitions and college politics, and 
dependent on no constituency for finan- 
cial support. The influence of such an 
agency, if wisely directed, in clearing our 
ideas of educational administration and 
in bringing in right standards can scarcely 
be overestimated. If it does nothing 
other than to call attention to the value 
of doing thoroly that grade of educational 
work in which an institution is embarked, 
it will have accomplished much. 

“The lesson of academic modesty is 
one much needed in America to-day. If 
the trustees of the Carnegie Foundation 
can make it plain that it is the duty of a 
high school to do well the work of the high 
school and not try to bea college, and the 
duty of a college to do the work of the 
college and not try to call itself a univer- 
sity, a good step will have been taken in 
academic consistency.” 

The following basis for the award of 
pensions or retiring allowances was fixed: 

For an active pay greater than $1,600 
an allowance equal to $800, increased by 
$40 for each $100 of active pay above 
$1,600; for each additional year of service 
above twenty-five the retiring allowance 
shall be increased by 1 per cent. of the 
active pay. No retiring allowance shall 
exceed $3,000, and no person under the 
age of 65, or who has served less than 25 
years, shall be entitled to the retiring 
allowance. For active pay of $1,600 or 
less an allowance of $1,000 issuggested, 
provided no retiring allowance shall ex- 
ceed 90 per cent. of the active pay. 


Schools as an Investment. 


Is there a direct relationship between 
education and wealth? and is the com- 
munity which spends the most money on 
its local schools the community, other 
things being equal, of the greatest pros- 
perity? 

A simple answer to this question is 
found in the experienc of Salem, Va. 

Sixteen years ago Salem began to tax 
herself at the rate of forty and forty-five 
cents for schools. Thru her schools she 
has educated the rising generation and 
now her wealth has increased to such an 
extent that a rate of thirty cents on the 
hundred brings enough revenue to carry 
on the scheale. 
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% It is fair to infer that Salems school 
appropriations, apart from immaterial 
considerations, have proved a first-class 
investment. 


Funds in Ohio. 


If the Wynne bill now pending in the 
Ohio legislature becomes a law, the school 
board will be puzzled as to where they 
can find the funds to carry it out. 

The bill provides for free books and 
supplies in the public schools; it is esti- 
mated that this would involve an initial 
expenditure of $150,000, and an annual 
expenditure of $100,000. 

As the board is already severely taxed 
to find the necessary finances for its 
present needs, it does not welcome the 
thought of the increased attendance and 
increased expenditure which the passage 
of this bill would bring. 


More Exercise. 

The committee on athletics of the New 
York board of education found that out 
of 700 New York school-boys only three 
could raise themselves up by their arms 
to ‘‘chin”’ a horizontal bar. 

Tenement house children are apt to be 
weak and sickly, because they get little 
fresh air and live under exceedingly un- 
sanitary and unhealthy conditions. Such 
a large proportion as this, says the Boston 
Evening Herald, indicates that these boys 
who are to be futuré citizens of the United 
States will not have the necessary stam- 
ina and strength to discharge the duties 
which will come upon them. The board 
of education can remedy this defect by 
installing some very simple pieces of 
apparatus on playgrounds, or, as it is 
proposed to do in this case, on some of 
the piers which can be used for the pur- 
pose. These boys will need no urging to 
take part in exercises which will develop 
their muscles and bodies. The first 
thing that should be done for these chil- 
dren is to get their bodies into proper 
condition at the expense, even, of the 
book learning. The husky city boy who 
is able to do hard work is by no means a 
rarity, and these children, we apprehend, 
will be found to be from families where 
the ordinary rules of health are ignored 
and where nothing except forcible meth- 
ods will avail in inducing them to take 
proper exercise. 


Drawing and Manual Training 


Association. 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the 
Western Drawing and Manual Training 
Association will take place at the School 
of Education, University of Chicago, 
May 1 to 4, inclusive. The membershi 
of the organization covers practically all 
the middle western states; it is the only 
institution of its kind of any size in the 
country, corresponding in its activities 
to the Eastern Art Teachers’ Association. 
Among the subjects chosen for the address 
at this meeting are ‘‘ Wood Block Print- 
ing,” by Arthur Wesley Daw, of Teach- 
ers college, Columbia university; ‘‘Or- 
iental Rugs and Rug Weaving,” by 
Charles Q. Jones, of Indianapolis; ‘‘Art 
Craft Problems in the School,” by M. 
Emma Roberts, Supervisor of Drawing, 
Minneapolis; ‘‘The Use of Metal,” by 
Madeline Yale Wynne, of Chicago; 
‘‘The Craftsman’s Influence on Commer- 
cialism,” by Mary Linton Bookwalter, 
Minneapolis; ‘‘The Making of Books,”’ 
by Edwin ‘Osgood Grover, Chicago; 
‘“Book Binding,’ by Ellen G. Starr, 
of Hull House, Chicago; and ‘‘The Place 
of Arts in the High School Course,”’ by 
Supt. William H. Elson, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich. [Illustrated lectures will be given 
on ‘School Buildings,’ by Dwizht H. 
Perkins, architect of the Board of Edu- 
cation of Chicago; ‘‘The Development 
of Primitive Art as Illustrated by Ameri- 
can Examples,”’ by Dr. George A. Dorsey, 
curator of anthropology, Field Museum of 
Natural History; and ‘‘Design and Its 
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Application,” by Forrest Emerson Mann, 
director of Society of Arts and Crafts, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Ideal Education. 


In speaking before the Women’s Liter- 
ary Union, Lewiston, Maine, State Supt. 
W. W. Stetson expatiated somewhat as 
follows upon the education of the future: 

‘‘When the better day has dawned, 
and the new education comes into its own, 
the community will be scrupulous in hav- 
ing a dollar for a dollar’s worth of work, 
and service will not waste its energies in 
seeking appreciation. 

“School boards will consist of not more 
than five members, one being elected and 
one being retired each year. Candidates 
for this position will be elected because of 
honesty, capacity, and experience, and 
will be people who are up to date. 

‘‘The superintendent will be endowed 
with the qualities which mark the states- 
man, making it possible for him to see his 
work in proportion instead of details. 

‘‘The teacher will know facts so well 
that they will be a means of grace, and 
lead her to efface herself, and let the child 
work out his problem and his salvation. 
She will be one of the community which 
she serves. 

“The course of study will cease to be 
the dumping ground of some things wise 
and many things otherwise, and will help 
the child to use skilfully the form of ex- 
pression which best makes known his 
thoughts. These inflictions have come 
from gr who have much more ambi- 
tion than they have judgment, and while 
they bring many grists to the mill, they 
manifest slight interest in the grinding. 
When common schools shall have obtained 
needed changes, it will be once more 
possible for the elementary school to be a 
common school without an attempt to 
assume or be burdened with the work of 
more pretentious institutions. 

“The high school will do the work of a 
secondary school, and will not connive at 
overloading or underestimating the lower 
grades. The trade and technical school 
will conserve the powers of the pupils 
who get their training from, and are to 
make a livelihood of manipulation of 
material things. 

“‘No method or device is to be main- 
tained which does not help the child to 
see that behind the work is a thought. 
The school of the future is to make it easy 
for the student body to be observant of 
conventional forms. It will not forget 
that it is better for the child to know the 
right and love it, than it is to be stored 
with historical facts. The school will 
keep children from the evils incident upon 
attempting work they cannot do; they 
will be permitted to live without books 
until they can use books wisely. They 
will be made able to think, to feel, and to 
do, they will give less time to machinery 
and more to the boy for whose benefit the 
machinery is installed. 

‘For success to crown these efforts the 
toilers must keep to their work, and not 
stop to congratulate themselves on their 
success, tho this will call for the enthu- 
siasm which makes hard things easy and 
sinks itself in work. The best thing 
under God’s heaven, is a good mother, 
and the next best thing is the father who 
by his self-sacrifice can give to his sons 
what he has never had; and the third 
thing is the faithful teacher, who supple- 
ments the work of these two.” 


An Announcement. 

As letters are being received by the 
hundreds by the managers of the Martha's 
Vineyard Teachers’ Institute, they wish 
the announcement made once more that 
this institution no longer exists. Last 
summer closed the institute forever. 
Announcement of its close was made in 
THe ScnHoot Jovryay some time ago. 
Principals, superinten ents, and others 
having class teachers und:r their charge 
are requested to Send word abroad as 
widely as possible. 
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Incidents In School History. 

In commemorating its hundredth anni- 
‘versary, Public School No. 1, of Man- 
hattan, New York, issued a quaint and 
charming booklet giving a brief outline 
of its history, adapted from James Grant 
Wilson’s ‘‘Memorial History of the City 
of New York,’ and A. Emerson Palmer’s 
‘‘The New York Public School.’”’ Some 
of the extracts from old records of Public 
School No. 1 have beenreprinted, with very 
telling effect. Here are some of them: 

March 15, 1838.—M—— D called, 
bringing with him a truant boy, who, 
promising to reform, was allowed to 
take his seat again on trial. The atten- 
tion of the boys was called to the hein- 
ousness of such conduct. 

October 1, 1840.—A meeting of Sec- 
tion 1. Section ordered a short ladder 
to wind the clock. 

December 2, 1852.—The schools have 
been closed twice during the past month; 
once for Thanksgiving Day, and once on 
the occasion of Daniel Webster’s funeral, 
by consent of President Trimble, a fitting 
token of respect to one so good and so 
eminent, emphatically a man of the 
people, and one who rose to eminence by 
the force and energy of his own character. 
It is worthy of note that he received the 
rudiments of education at a public school. 

The booklet closes with the following 
delicate tribute: ‘‘ These are but incidents 
selected for their quaintness and color, 
and for the living quality that they give 
to the days that are gone. The real 
history of the school has never been— 
never will be written. Its record is in 
the lives and character of the children 
whom it has nurtured, in the larger 
manhood and womanhood, the better 
citizenship it has made possible.” 


Modern Languages at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

The staff of the modern language de- 
partment in the University of Illlnois for 
the coming year will be made up as 
follows, subject to possible changes: 

Head of the department and professor 
of German, Dr. Gustaf E. Karsten. 

Professor of French, Dr. T. E. Oliver. 

Associate professor of French, Dr. D. 
H. Carnahan. 

Assistant professor of German, Dr. G. 

Meyer. 

Assistant professor of German, Dr. N. 
C. Brooks. 

Instructor in German, Dr. C. G. Davis. 

Instructor in German, Dr. O. M. Zorn. 

Instructor in German, Mr. J. A. Chiles. 

Instructor in German, Miss Daisy L. 
Blaisdell. 

Instructor in French and Italian, Dr. 
Florence N. Jones. 





Instructor in French, Mr. T. E. Ham- 
ilton. 

Assistant in German, Miss Katharine 
A. Layton. 


Assistant in German, Miss Tillie J. 
Schumacher. 

Instructor in Spanish, f 

It is apparent that the department of 
modern languages as thus reorganized at 
the University of Illinois, will compare 
favorably as to quality of work with any 
similar department in the country. 
Ample facilities will be offered for ad- 
vanced work leading to the Doctor’s De- 
gree as well as for the undergraduate 
courses leading to the Bachelor’s Degree. 
Some fellowships are available in this de- 
partment. 

The academic world will be glad to 
learn of this forward step and of the 
foundation of another center for the ad- 
vanced study of modern languages in the 
United States. 

Special facilities for the study of these 
languages will be offered in the summer 
term conducted by the university during 
the months of June, July, and August, 
for the benefit of teachers and others who 
desire to continue their studies during the 
summer. 
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Circulars containing further informa- 
tion will be sent on application to the 
Office of the Registrar, Box A, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


Dr. Karsten. 


Dr. Karsten is a native of Germany, 
having been born at Petershagenfeld, 
West Prussia, May 22, 1859. He attend- 
ed the universities of Leipzig, Koenigs- 
berg, Heidelberg, Tuebingen, and Frei- 
burg, receiving his degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in the last named institution 
in 1883. He was a favorite pupil of 
Sievers and Paul, the great German 
scholars in this field. He also had the 
benefit of the instruction of Hermann 
Osthoff, of Karl Bartsch, Friedrich Zar- 
ncke, Otto Behaghel, and Fritz Neumann. 

His first appointment was as Docent in 
Germanic fs Romance Philology at the 
University of Geneva, Switzerland, which 

osition he held until he was called to the 

niversity of Indiana in 1886. Here he 
rapidly secured recognition as one of the 
leaders in the promotion of the philc- 
logical and literary study of the modern 
languages in the United States. He was 
chairman of the section of Germanic lan- 
guages at the international congress of 
arts and sciences held in connection with 
the World’s fair at St. Louis. 

Dr. Karsten is the author of many im- 
portant contributions to leading scientific 
journals of Europe and America. 

In 1896 he established the Journal of 
Germanic Philology,the first periodical of 
this kind in the United States, now gener- 
ally recognized as one of the most valuable 
in this field either at home or abroad. 
This became in 1903 the Journal of Eng- 
lish and Germanic Philology under the 
joint editorship of himself and Prof. 
Albert S. Cook, of Yale university. 

The journal will be published hence- 
forth under the auspices of the University 
of Illinois at Urbana. It will continue to 
be conducted by Professor Karsten as a 
national scientific organ devoted to the 
study and the teaching of the English, 
German, and Scandanavian languages 
and literatures. 

The appointment of Dr. Karsten and 
the establishment of the Journal of Phi- 
lology at Urbana are in pursuance of the 
new policy of enlargement and enrichment 
in the department of modern languages at 
the State university. It is contemplated 
to add still further to the facilities for 
instruction in this department by the 
addition of an instructor in Spanish. 

Professor John Knowles Paine, a well- 
known composer and authority on 
music, died at his home in Cambridge, 
Mass., on April 25. 

Professor Paine was born in Portland, 
Me., in 1839. In 1858 he went to Berlin 
where he studied music under August 
Haupt. In 1862, he was appointed 
musical director of Harvard university, 
and in 1876 he was made professor of 
music. In 1865-6, Professor Paine di- 
rected the production of a mass of his 
own composition at the Singakademie 
of Berlin, and received high commenda- 
tion from musical authorities. His com- 

osition ‘‘St. Peter,’’ was given in Port- 
and, Me., in 1873, and repeated in 1874 
by the Boston Handel and Haydn Society. 
He set to music John G. Whittier’s 
‘*Centennial Hymn,” sung at the opening 
of the Centennial exposition in 1876. 
He wrote symphonies, cantatas, a 
romantic opera, and many songs. 

Direct exposure to the sun’s rays, em- 
ployment in or living in hot and poorly 
ventilated offices, workshops or rooms are 
among the most prolific causes of head- 
ache in summer time, as well as of heat 
exhaustion and sunstroke. For these 


headaches, and for the nausea which often 
accompanies them, antikamnia tablets 
will be found to afford 
can be safely given. 
two tablets. 


rompt relief and 
he adult dose is 
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Architecture of the Old North 
Church. 

Who was the architect of the old North 
church at Boston, Mass.? The architec- 
tural profession have come to the con- 
clusion that the design points to Sir 
Christopher Wren, of London, but, writes 
Willard French in the Architectural 
Record Magazine for March: ‘‘ While Sir 
Christopher did many magnanimous 
things, it is hardly probable that he pre- 
sented the plans to the embryo parish 
with the condition that the fact and his 
connection with them be kept a secret, 
only to creep into legendary lore in ages 
unborn. But here is an explanation that 
explains, and I hold it in firm faith as the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth: The Old North church is 
identical with St. Anne’s Blackfriars, 
England. St. Anne’s is one of the ideal 
miniatures wrought by Sir Christopher 
Wren. It antedates the Old North not 
many years, and two members of the 
original Old North parish came from St. 
Anne’s parish, Blackfriars, England, over 
to the New World. There is much evi- 
dence extant that members of the north 
end clique were not _ over-scrupulous 
about some little things in those days, 
and I think it only requires the facts— 
which can never be obtained—to add the 
surreptitious borrowing of the plans of 
St. Anne’s for the North church of Bos- 
ton. So much of glory has hung about 
the church as the holder of the spire that 
held the lanterns for Paul Revere, that 
the rest has been neglected. But I be- 
lieve it to be a fact—a most important 
fact, too—that we have, right in the Hub, 
one of the finest examples of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren’s mastery in architecture. 
To save the fee, our worthy sires secreted 
the fact. Therefore there is no record.” 


The Farce of Meat Inspection. 
In the May World’s Work, Dr. W. K. 
Jaques, formerly Director of the Chicago 
Laboratory and in charge of the meat 
inspection at the stockyards, tells of the 
inefficiency and corruption of the local 
inspection and how the health of the 
nation is menaced by these conditions. 
Among other things he says: ‘‘ During 
the first month in which I was City Direc- 
tor, one meat inspector made onl 
condemnation for that month, and that of 
an immature calf. Another inspector 
made no report to me of any work done 
during my entire term of office, and I was 


powerless to compel him to do so because | 


of his political backing. It is needless to 
say that he drew his salary regularly. 
Still another meat inspector was engaged 
in a profitable side line of buying quaran- 
tined beef for packers. 

‘“‘The accuracy and thoroness of the work 
of government inspectors can be judged 
when it is estimated that from 1,600 to 
2,200 cattle are often killed under the eye 
of a single inspector in a day from eight to 
ten hours. Walking back and forth thru 
the killing beds, the inspector can give 
only the briefest glance at the animals 
that are being converted into food. In 
this glance he is supposed to detect evi- 
dences of disease which pathologists may 
require hours to find. I took pains to 
ascertain if the government inspections 
were sufficient to guard the public. To 
this end I made frequent and unannounced 
visits to the yards. On one occasion I 
was there at four o’clock in the morning 
and visited the Standard Slaughtering 
Company, the company which kills the 
diseased animals condemned by the city, 
government, and state inspectors. I saw 
a load of meat just leaving the place, but 
was near enough to identify it. When I 
entered the house, there was no one in 
sight; nor could I find any one for fifteen 
minutes. Then I found the watchman, 
who could not give me any information 
about anything. . Hanging in the room in 


full sight, unguarded, and open to the | WRITE TO-DAY. 


one | 


DESIRABLE BOOKS 
JUST PUBLISHED 


Tappan’s American Hero Stories . $0.55 


A series of complete stories about the great figures in the history of 
our country, suitable for reading in the fourth and fifth grades. Each 
story is supplemented by an analysis of its subject-matter and a list 
of topics for written work. Illustrated with over 70 story-telling 
pictures, many of which are here for the first time reproduced in 
a school book. 





Tappan’s Short History of England’s and America’s 

Literature . $1.20 
This book is an enlargement of Miss Tappan’s successful ‘‘ Short 
History of England’s Literature’’ for high schools. It meets the 
demand of many schools for a single volume covering not only 
English but also American literature. Illustrated with portraits of 
authors, facsimiles of manuscripts and title-pages, etc. 


Webster’s Elements of English Grammar and Com- 

position $0.55 
This book has been prepared in accordance with the desire of many 
teachers for a volume containing a short, accurate treatment of the 
elements of English Grammar together with a sensible treatise on 
Ccmposition. Good literature selections and good pictures are here 
provided as the basis of the work in Composition. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 








SOMETHING NEW 


SELF-VERIFYING SEAT WORK 


Patented by Supt. Thos. E. Thompson, Leominster, Mass. 








The most unique and valuable Seat Work ever presented to 
the schools. Based upon the most correct principles of Child 
Study; that every thought should be correlated with an action; 
that knowing and doing should go together; brings in the 
play element which is the basis of the Kindergarten; needs 
no looking over or correcting on the part of the teacher. 


| PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


‘MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 














Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
TO SUPERINTENDENTS 
OF 


NORMAL AND HIGH SCHOOLS 





Do you know that the PIANOLA is rapidly becoming an indispensable adjunct in the study of 
music ? 

That Harvard College and fifty other leading institutions have systematically adopted and are daily 
using the New Laboratory Idea in Music? ; 

Do you know that great compositions frequently repeated will inevitably lead to an intelligent 
appreciation of the best in music? 





Further Information cheerfully given vy 


MUSIC LOVERS LIBRARY 


CARROLL BRENT CHILTON, Librarian 
AEOLIAN HALL, 362 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


SC H OO L | “* pmemon of 
LIBRARIES 








suitable books 
FREE FOR THE ASKING. 
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Blood Humors 


Commonly cause pimples, boils, hives, eczema 
or salt rheum, or some {other form of erup- 
tion; but sometimes they exist in the system, 
indicated by feelings of weakness, languor, 
loss of appetite, or general debility, without 
causing any breaking out. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla expels them, renovates, 
strengthens and tones. the whole system. 
This is the testimony of thousands annually. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is peculiar to itself. Accept no substitute, 
but insist on having Hood’s and get it today. 
Liquid or tablets, 100 Doses One Dollar. 








Pat, Dec, 29, 1903. 


The Todd Adjustable Hand Loom 


Send for descriptive circulars of looms and weavip 
materials and booklet ‘‘ How to Make Hammocks an 
ugs. 


TODD & TODD, 


Inventors and Manufacturers. 
16 South 3rd St., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN | 








ALS BEM a 
WORCESTER: Mas 





Manval Training 


Benches, Tools, 
Drawing Tables, etc. 


Get the Bemis Standard. Catalogue free 


A. L. Bemis 


Worcester, - = © ©- « Mass. 


rublic, were two sides of beef having on 


‘them the slashes of the state inspector : 


and the government tag of condemnation. 
But the meat was not under lock and seal | 
as required by government regulations, | 
' nor was there any one to prevent its being | 
carried off. I sent one of my inspectors 
to a slaughter house with orders to kero- | 
sene all meat he found unfit for use. He 
returned in a state of great indignation 
j;and excitement, saying that the men 
fought hard and long to keep him from 
|using kerosene. ‘‘Why,” said he, ‘‘I 
drew out seven hogs that were diseased 
| with cholera, and went to get my kerosene 
‘ean. When I returned there were only 
| two left. ‘Where are the other five’? I 
|asked, and the man replied ‘ Oh, they are 
in sausage by this time.’ 


Building Ten Torpedo-Boats 
in Fifteen Weeks. 


The boats which Lewis Nixon under- 
tcok to build had to be put together in 
ithe Russian navyyard at Sebastopol. 
The space allotted to him was at the end 
|cf the yard and was, in fact, only a court- 
yard paved with cobblestones which ran 
along a sea-wall five feet high. Along 
this wall the boats had to be built, and 
as there was no other way of launching 
them, it was necessary to lift them bodily 
from the ways by means of a great der- 
rick. But there was no time to consider 
difficulties, there was only time enough to 
build the boats. It was arranged to 
build three of them at the edge of the 
wall so that these might be readily lifted 
into the water, but the positions assigned 
to the other seven imposed the task of 
skidding them sidewise in order to get 
them under the derrick arm. 

In the course of time material for the 
ten boats arrived, after a trans-shipment 
at Antwerp, ina state of deplorable and 
almost helpless confusion. A great deal 
cf it had been seriously damaged. Angles 
were bent, plates were distorted, boxes 
were broken, and many parts had been 
altogether lost. And only six weeks 
before the first torpedo boat must be in 
~ the water! However, the material was 
collected, apportioned, and erected in 

lace for riv eting. Each vessel had to 
sews e 62,000 rivets driven into it, the hulls 
had to be faired, lines for machinery run, 
struts and bearings lined up, gun-founda- 
tions prepared, two engines of 300 horse- 
power set up on each vessel, with tanks, 
pipes, and auxiliaries fitted in place, and 
a great deal of this work could not be 
settled on until the hull itself was in 
shape. 

At the same time workmen speaking a. 
foreign tongue had to be selected and | 
arranged in proper gangs so that all work | 
could go on at once. 


|'to be overcome and explained, and even 
| habits had to be changed to suit the man 
who knew that no excuse, no matter how 
plausible, could ever cover a failure to 
launch the vessels on time. It is said that 


‘‘Amerikansky Prospekt,’ as they chris- 


torpedo-boats were built. And when 


evening they would never fail to let him 


venious: they would give voice to about | 
all the English they knew and say, loudly | 
enough to be heard by him, “Hurry up, | 
damn it, hurry up!” And it must be | ¢ 
said that this form of greeting sounds § 
suspiciously like a quotation. In all 
probability it was a potent factor in 4g 
accomplishment of the remarkable tas 

—Henry Townsenp,in Harpers’ wea. 


Tragedy in Open Air Theater 
Every play would not be suitable a 
erformance in such a theater as that at 
range. Tragedy is almost necessary, 

and the tragedy should be conceived on 

majestic and simple lines. Of all plays 





ethods of work at | 
| variance with the plan of the builder had | 


the men were — of working in the 
tened the cobble-paved court where the; 
Nixon would pass a group of them in the | 


know that they were there and that they | 
recognized him. Their method was in-| 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
| Chemicals, ChemicalApparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


a needed in the Laboratory. 

lass blowing done on the premises, 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 


Pres. 
G. Stanley Hall’s 
Books 


Contents of Children’s Minds on En. 
tering School 





The book opens up a new and va‘uable 
field of inquiry. It proposes to the 
teacher to ascertain what the child al- 
ready knows, so that the new knowl- 
edge may be properly woven in with it. 
It is sure to interest thinking teachers; 
to force in new knowledge without 
knowing the present state, is declared 
by President Hall as wholly unscientific 
and really wrong. Limp cloth. 25e. 


Story of a Sand Pile 


This extremely interesting story was 
published some years ago in Scribner’s 
Magazine, and is now for the first time 
made accesible to the great body of 
teachers. A photograph of the “Sand 
Pile’ is given. Limp cloth. 25e. 


A Study of Dolls 


This is a very full account of one of 
the most complete and satisfactory in- 
vestigations along the line of ‘Child 
Study” that has been undertaken. It 
is first presented in this book in a form 
for general circulation, and must prove 
of the greatest value to all ursuing 
any study or investigation of the in- 
tellectual life of children. Limp cloth. 
25c. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
11-15 East 24th St., New York 
















Shake Into Your Shoe~_ 
Allen’s Foot=Ease, a powde 
the feet. It cures painful, swollen, 
smarting. nervous feet, and instant] 
takes the sting out of corns an 
bunions. Us the greatest 
comfort discovery o t 

age. - Allen’s Foot Ease makestight- 
fitting or new shoes feel easy, It is 
a certain cure for ingrowing nails, 
Sweating, callous and 
aching feet. 
testimonials. 


| sALLEN’ S FOOT-EASE 


3c. Donot accept any pee 
tute. Sentby mail for2ic.instamps. 


: FREE 2! bts Sat PACKAGE 
MOTHER GRAY 1s WE 

“In a pinch, Po WDE KS, the best S SWEET 

use Allen’ s everish, jickly Children. Sold b 

F Druggists ever i 


ALN SEATED ISR 
Coodyear’s History of Art. 


‘By the Curator of Art at the Brooklyn 
| Institute. Widely used in the U. S. 


Price $2.80 net 


A. S. Barnes & o., 11 E. 24th St, N.Y. 
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Disfigured With Eczema. 


Brushed Scales from Face Like Powder 
—Under Physicians Grew Worse— 
Cuticura Works Wonders. 


‘“‘T suffered with eczema six months. I 
had tried three doctors, but did not get 
any better. It was on my body and on 
my feet so thick that I could hardly put 
a pin on me without touching eczema. 
My face was covered, my eyebrows came 
out, and then it got in my eye. I then 
went to another doctor. He asked me 
what I was taking for it, and I told him 
Cuticura. He said that was a very good 
thing, but that he thought that my face 
would be marked for life. But Cuticura 
did its work, and my face is now just as 
clear as it ever was. I told all my friends 
about my remarkable cure. I feel so 
thankful I want everybody far and wide 
to know what Cuticura can do. It is a 
sure cure foreczema. Mrs. Emma White, 
641 Cherrier Place, Camden, N. J., April 
25, 1905.”’ 












MACK & C0 No. 18 Brown's Race 
eg «© Rochester. N.Y. 
Manvfacturers ofthe FAMOUS D. R. BARe 
TON TOOLS, the most complete line of superi- 
or edge tools for Training Schools in the United 
States. Wood Planes Chisels (al] kinds), Addis 
pattern Carving Tools, etc. Catalogue Free. 


, MANUAL 
TRAINING 


Benches, Lathes 
Vises, Tools, 
Write for new 
catalogue and 

prices, 

E. 4. Sheldon & So. 
275 Madison St. 
Chicago. 




















NORTH AMERICAN 
GYMNASTIC UNION 


Normal School of Gymnastics 


668-663 BROADWAY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


GEO. WITTICH, OincoToe 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


FRENCH —~ 


ooks 
for teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to 
the publisher for copies for ex- 
amination. 


WILLIAM R. FENKINS, 
851 and 853 Sixth Abve., Nel York. 


WE PUBLISH 


a large line of Books and Aids for Teach- 
ers. We keep in stock all the best books 
on teaching of all publishers at teachers’ 
prices. 


A.S. BARNES & COMPANY 
11-15 East 24th Street NEW YORK 


MESSRS. A. S. BARNES & 
CO., publish a selected list of 
books for SCHOOLS and LI-' 
BRARIES approved by the Li-| 
brary Committee and Superin- 
tendent of Instruction of South. 
Dakota. Complete list on re- 
quest. 

















that have been tried at Orange, the most 
successful has been Sophocles’ ‘‘sdipus 
Rex,’”’ in which the great tragedian 
Mounetsully rouses the vast audience to 
a perfect frenzy of enthusiasm. Shakes- 
peare would be a perfect gold mine for 
such a theater as this. ‘‘Julius Cesar” 
was performed last summer, and it was a 
triumph. How thrilling would an ade- 
quate performance of ‘‘Macbeth’”’ or 
“King Lear” be! Imagine sitting in the 
almost total darkness of the vast amphi- 
theater, with only the stage lighted up; 
above one’s head is the profundity of the 
starlit heaven; the night breeze fans into 
the face an impression of the reality of na- 
ture; —T there is a faint, weird rustle 
among the leaves of neighboring trees; 
the presence of the eternal stars puts the 
mind into communion with the spirit of 
the past as set forth in the grim tragedy 
which is being enacted on the stage. 
Surely under no other circumstances 
could theatrical illusion be so complete 
and overwhelming. Those capable of 
writing tragedies on the grand classical 
lines should set to work to write works 
especially adapted for production in the 
open-air theaters, for in countries with a 
moderately warm climate, a renaissance 
of theatrical art might result from the 
development of such theaters.—Arthur 
S. Stevens, in the May Metropolitan 
Magazine. 


A Revelation. 


If there are doubting Thomases or Maid- | 


ens fair, or those unfair, who fain would 


be fair, let them use Dr. T. Felix Gou- |} 


raud’s Oriental Cream and prove the effi- 
ciency of what the proprietor has so long 
tried to impress on the minds of all, in 
nearly every part of the world. As a 
Skin Purifier and Beautifier, it has no 
equal orrival. Ifthe reader would prove 
the virtues of Oriental Cream, use it 
where a Scratch or slight Cut, or where 
a Black head or pimple is troubling you, 
then you see its healing and purifying 
qualities—if it does its work well, then 
read the advertisement again for further 
testimony of its virtues, and by using 
Oriental Cream renew both Youth and 
Beauty. 


A Story for Fishermen. 


All who like to ‘‘go a-fishing’”’ will ap- 

— this story of a great catch from 
rving Bacheller’s Silas Strong: Emperor 

of the Woods (Harpers): 

“Strong paddled to a re flat rock 
which rose, mid-stream, a little above 
water. He climbed upon it and sat down 
lazily. 

‘‘Nature had taught him, as she teaches 
all who bear heavy burdens, to conserve 
his strength. He had none to waste in 
the support of dignity. When he sat 
down his weight was braced with hand, 
foot, and elbow so as to rest his heart and 
muscles. Now he seemed to anchor him- 
self by throwing his right knee over his 
left foot. His garment of cord and mus- 
cle lay loosely on his bones. There was 
that in the pose of this man to remind one 
of an ox lying peacefully in the field. He 
drew a loop of line off the reel, and with 
no motion of arm or body, his wrist bent, 
the point of the rod sprang forward, his 


DYSPEPSIA 


“Having taken your wonderful ‘‘Cascarets” for > 
three months and being entirely cured of stomach « 
catarrh and dyspepsia, | think a word of praise is ; 
due to ‘‘Cascarets’’ for their wonderful composition. 
I have taken numerous other so-called remedies 
but without avail and I find that Cascarets relieve ° 
more in a day than all the others I have taken ‘ 
would in a year.” 

James McGune, 18 Mercer St., Jersey City, N. J. 





Best For 
The Bowels 






CANDY CATHARTIC 


They WORK WHILE YOU Leer 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, l0c, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCQ, 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 592! 
ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 


' ; 


‘A Mathematical 


Dictionary 
or Cyclopaedia 


By Chas. Davies 
and Wm. G. Peck 


All terms and problems common to 
mathematics, such as arithmetic, alge- 
bra, geometry and calculation, described 
and explained. A condensed volume for 
| engineers and students, as well as 
teachers. Express prepaid, $5.00. 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 
11-15 East 24th St., N. Y. 
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JOY LINE 


TWO LINES 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND 


First Class Passenger, Ex- 
press and Freight Service. 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST |: 





BETWEEN BETWEEN . 
NEW YORK AND | NEW YORK AND! 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON 


Direct Steamer—Satus 
dors — New bal ve 
Steamer every Week Day ton. satr Mee at lolightfa 


all year round. trip of about Whours. . 


wera t 


For information address 


JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Soath Water Street, 
BUSTON, MASS. PROVIDENCE, R. L 
Phone 6460 Main. Phone 281-223 nieb 


Fier 35 Rast River. NEW YOKK Phone 800 Orcharfi 


308 Congress Street, 















sre like Sapolio-They waste 
pr themselves to make the world h 
ee brighter. SAPOLIO is the |x] 
zelectric light of house-c!eaning: 
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YALE UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Second Session, July 5 to August 16, 1906 


Courses in Anatomy, Art, Biology. Chemistry, 
Commercial Geography, Education (History and 
Theory), English, French, Geology,German, Greek, 
History, Latin, Mathematics, Methods of Teaching. 
Physical Education, Physics, Physiology, Psy: chol- 
ogy. Public Speaking, Rhetoric, and School 
Administration. 

(hese courses are designed for teachers and 
college students. Some are advanced courses 
and intended for specially trained students, others 
are introductory and presuppose no specialized 
preparation. 

In the great majority of cases, instruction is 
given by members of the Yale Faculty of the 
rank of prosessor or assistant professor. A num- 
ber of leading school authorities have been added 
to the Faculty to give courses on educational 
subjects. 

About 100 suites of rooms in the dormitories 
are available for studentsand will be assigned in 
the order of application. 

For circulars and further information address 

YALE SUMMER SCHOOL, 
135 Eitm STREET, NEw HavEN, CONN 


UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term from July 5 to August 16, 1906 


Instruction will be given in Architecture» 
Botany, Chemistry, English, French, German: 
Greek, Listory, Latin, Mathematics, Music, 
Pedagogy, Physics, and Psychology. 

The Summer School is open to men and 
women, without entrance examinations. 

For information, address PROF. ARTHUR 
H. QUINN, Director, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


(Washington Square, New York City) 

A school of university grade for the 
advanced study of education. Offers six 
courses in Psychology, four in Philosophy, 
four in the History of Education, five in the 
Science of Education, seven in the Art of 
Teaching, andthree in Physical Education. 

A limited number of Fellowships and 
free Scholarships. 

Courses taken in University Summer 
School and in other universities credited 


towards degrees. 
for Balletin describing courses for the university 
year 196-7, apply to the undersigned. 


THOMAS M. BALLIET, DEAN 














THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The University year is divided into four 
Quarters, Winter, Spring, Summer, and Autumn, 
Admission is granted at the oat of each, on 
January 2d, April 2d, June I6th, and October Ist. 

Gradaate instruction 1s offered in the Graduate 
Schools of Arts and Literatures and the Ogden 
(Graduate) School of Science. 

Professional instruction is offered in the 
Divinity School, the Law School, Kush Medical 
College (affiliated), and the School of Education. 

Un ergraduate instruction is offered in the 
Senior Volleges; and the Junior Colleges of Arts, 
Literature, hilosophy. and Science. 

Summer Quarter 1908, June 15-September 1. 
First Term: June t*-July %; Second Term: July 
27-August 31. Registration is pareiee for the 
entire quarter or foreither term, Full and regu- 
lar credit is given for work done. Special courses 
are offered for teachers. 

For information address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 





Chicago, Illinois 











The Kraus Seminary 
for Kindergartners 
Regular and Extension Courses 


MRS. MARIA KRAUS BOELTE 


Hotel San Remo, Central Park West 
75th Street, New York City 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





flies leaped the length of his line and fell 
lightly on the river surface. They wav- 
ered across the current. He drew an-| 
other loop of line. The rod rose and gave | 
its double spring, and his flies leaped | 
away and fell farther down the current. | 
So his line flickered back and forth, run- | 
ning out and reaching with every cast | 
until it spanned near a hundred feet. 

‘*Still the Emperor smoked lazily, and, 
saving that little movement of the wrist, 
reposed as motionless and serene as the 
rock upon which he sat. 

‘Suddenly Strong’s figure underwent a 
remarkable change. He bent forward, 
alert as a panther in sight of his prey. His 
mouth was open, his eyes full of anima- 
tion. The supple wrist bent swiftly. 
The flies sprang up and flashed backward; 
the line sang in its flight. Where the 
squirrel rose a big trout had sprung above 
water and come down with a splash. But 
he had missed his aim. Again the flies 
lighted precisely where the trout sprang 
and wavered slowly thru the bubbles. A 
many of silence followed. The finned 

w burst above water in a veil of mist; 
‘anon he plunged with a fierce grab at the | 
tail-fly. The wrist of the fisherman 
|sprang upward. The barb caught; the 
| line slanted straight as a lance and seemed 
to strike at the river-bottom. The rod 
was bending. The fish had given a quick 
haul, and now the line’s end came rushing | 
in. Strong rose like a jack-in-the-box. 
His hand flashed tothe reel. It began to | 
wef like the end of a piston. He swung 

alf around and his rod came u The | 
fish turned for a mad rush. With hands | 
upon rod and silk the fisherman held | 
to check him. Strong’s line ripped thru | 
the water-plane from mid-river to the | 
shadow of the bank. The strain upon 
the fish’s jaw halted him.. He settled and 
began to jerk on the line. Strong raised 
his foot and tapped the butt of his rod. 
The report seemed to go down the line 
as if it had been a telephone message. It 
startled the trout, and again he took a 
long reach of silk off the reel. Then slowly 
he went back and forth thru an arc of! 
some twenty feet, and the long line swung 
like a pendulum. Weakened by his efforts, 
he began to lead in. Slowly he came near 
the rock, and soon the splendid trout 
lay gasping from utter weariness an 
arm’s-length from his captor. 

“As the net approached him he dove 
again, hauling with fierce energy. The 
man was leaning over the edge of the 
rock, his rod in one hand, his net in the 
other. He came near losing his balance 
in the sudden attack. Hescrambled into 

osition. Again the trout gave up and 
ollowed the strain of the leader. Strong 


let himself down upon the river-bottom | 


beside the rock, and stood to his belt in| 
water. The fish retreated again, and 


came back helpless, and was taken.” | 
/2. Wordsand Sentences in the First Lesson. 


Fifty Beautiful Waterfalls 


Ranging from 50 to 370 feet in height, | 


alo 


THE w Illustrated Magazine 
FOUR-TRACK 
oe EWS Travel and Education 


DOLLAR 
A YEAR 
to Subscribers at Newsestands 
IN YOUR TRAVELS 
See AMERICA First 
The entertaining features of travel are no more ob- 
vious than are its qualities of instruction. No 
class ot educated men and women show their ap- 
preciation of this fact more practic ally than do the 
teachers of America. Travel to them means not 
only recreation for better health, but better profes- 
sional equipment by cultural experience. You’ 
do well to extend your vacation by subscribing to 


THE FOUR-TRACK NEWS 


wn.ci 1 listructive as well as entertaining from 
cover to cover. In every issue, more than twenty 
articles, all bright and brief; more than 100 illus- 
trations, worth many times the subscription—for a 
dollar about 1,500 beautiful pictures. The text is 
good terse English, with never a word to offend 
—the best sort of “‘Supplementary Reading” in 

History and Geography, it your programme says: 


Study AMERICA First 
IN YOUR SCHOOLS 


For Sample Copy address the Publisher 
GEORGE H. DANIELS 
57 East 42d Street, New York City 


THE BANDIT 


An Operetta 
for Children’s Voices 
Wordsand Music by CLARENCE T. STEELE 
Tunefal, Melodious, Catchy, and easily taught. 
An Interesting Stcry 
Inexpensive but effective costumes This is 
ove of the easiest operettas to ‘get up” that can 
be found, and the brigut novelty of the story 
will appeal to‘*grown ups” as well as chitaren. 


Price 30 cents. Sample Copy postpaid 
for 15 cents. 


Liberal discounts to schools. 


WM. A. POND 6G CO., 


148 Fifth Avenue :: New York 


Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE 
NEW YORK BOARD OF EDUCATION 











Just Published Price $1.25 


Isaac Pitman’s Short Course in Shorthand 


Special Features : 





|1. Forty Fascinating Lessons. Simply 


Graded. 


Position Writing from the beginning. 
Business Letters from the 7th lesson. 


exist within a radius of ten miles in the | 


beautiful Sapphire Country of the North 
Carolina mountains, and all of them are 
easily accessible to the tourist. 
via the Southern Railway. New York 





offices, 271 and 1185 Broadway. Alex. 
S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent. 


In the Sapphire Country 
Of North Carolina is a combination of 
mountains and lakes found nowhere end 
in the South, forming scenery of tra 
cendent beauty. Easily and edehie | 
reached via the Southern Railway. New 
York offices, 271 and 1185 Broadway. 
Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger 
Agent. 





Kest and Heaith for aye and sg 

MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHIN nas sed 
for OVER FIFTY Y YEARS by mi LIONS oF MoT: H- 
KRS for THELR CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING 
WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the 
tHIL! Sout we the GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, 
OURES W (C11C, and is the best remedy for 
Aare "eos by Grapgiste im every ,part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for ‘ Winsiow’s Soothing 





—— And take no other kind: Twents-five cents a 
ott 


Reached | 


| Send for copy of Pitman’s Journal and Trial Lesson 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Sq., N.Y. 





t 
New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 
307 York Si., New Haven, Conn 
| Two years’ course for preparing teachers of Physical 
Training. Course in Massage and Medical Gymnastics. 
Summer courses in Gymnastics. Catalogues sent on 

| request. 


FOR SALE OR TO RENT 


A scnool building and equipment centrally 
located in the City of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., for 
many years used and occupied as a private 
school: Seating capacity for ove: 100 pupils. 


Address 
CHARLES F. COSSUM 








READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





Poughkeepsie, N. Y 














